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STATEMENTSHIP 
From a letter to The Unitarian Campaign 


JOHN W. DAY 


in everything but letters and academics is giving way to humanity and mutuality. 
Why not in religious propaganda? Pull down the “ high-brow”’ stuff from its sol- 
emn throne. Make it mix with people and answer people’s questions, so that people will 
understand them. 
Let us have a religion of the people, by the people and for the people. 


The religious advance possible through The Unitarian Campaign will come through the 
keener realizing, by those participating in the Campaign, of the central things in their religion. 
Challenged to give definite information to others, our own ideas will become more precise, 
and such attention will arouse interest, and such appreciation kindle enthusiasm. 


Wi: ARE DOING AWAY with arrogance in high places nowadays, and aristocracy 


The educational advance possible consists of distributing information systematically and 
widely. Previous educational work has been sporadic and haphazard. It consisted of pub- 
lishing information and waiting for people to come after it. Much of the matter has been 
didactic and controversial rather than instructive and constructive. 


With a large amount of money for the expense of such undertaking, plain and fair state- 
ments of our religious beliefs can be placed where they may be read, and stated so that they 
are likely to be read. 4 

The ignorance of others about our belief, and their absurd opinions of us, which we 
reproach in them, are largely chargeable to our neglect and to our heterogeneous expression. 

More people than ever before, of all sorts of religious training, are ready for concentration on 
the central things in religion and the human things in Christianity. 


In pursuing educational work, the distinction between what is educational and what 
is controversial needs to be held always at hand. The object is not to prove something or 
confute anything. The object is to state something in a way least calculated to arouse 
antagonism and most likely to be adopted. This is an almost wholly new field. 

The psychology of salesmanship is now practised; why not the psychology of state- 


~ mentship? 
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“Fellowship” at Lambeth 


AMBETH IN 1920 was great. It was unlike a 
ily typical conference of bishops. The 252 church- 
men from all over the world who sat in London 
for five long weeks in midsummer paid less atten- 
tion to the Anglican Communion as an end in itself 
than any Episcopal meeting in the history of the 
Church. They looked out and not in, up and not 
down. That statement sweeps like a pentecostal 
wind over the mind of the understanding reader. 
In the encyclical letter, bearing the signature of 
every bishop in attendance, they say, “We desire 
to enter into a world-wide fellowship of a reunited 
universal Church. We must begin now to clear our- 
selves of local sectional and temporary preposses- 
sions, and cultivate a sense of what is universal and 
genuinely catholic, in truth and in life.” 

Let us not cavil if a tinge of disappointment 
comes later in the proposals for the application of 
this Christlike and simple wisdom. We must expect 
not too much at once, please. The change of a great 
ecclesiastical mind is a slow and patient process. 
Conversion among religious people of the ofderly 
and cultivated forms of worship and practice be- 
longing to Episcopalians is a process, not a cata- 
clysm; it is an evolution, not a revolution. So the 
words of the Bishop of London must not be spurned 
hotly. He said, “The Conference showed agreement 
particularly on one point, that the big Church of 
the future will have to be run under some form or 
other of Episcopal leadership.” That was only a 
detail of the Conference. That the Nicene Creed is 


a sine qua non of the reunion of Christendom is but — 


another required item before which certainly some 
clergymen of the Episcopal household whom we 
know would falter. These things, we repeat, are of 
the little letter. The spirit at Lambeth was the 
living thing. We mean not only the mutual admira- 
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tion the several divergent groups of prelates within 
the Conference had for one another throughout their 
deliberations, but also the specific evidences of a 
genuine feeling of brotherhood they expressed for 
those “separated” from their Church. (You feel a 
twinge at that word, “separated” ?) 

The key-word, the bishops all declared, was “Fel- 
lowship.” Do not think this fellowship was an in- 
nocuous sentimentalism, a soft affection blurring 
the brain, paralyzing clean thought. It was hardy, 
virile, effectual. “One idea runs through all our 
work, binding it together into a true unity. It is 
the idea prevalent and potent throughout the world 
to-day. It is the idea of fellowship.” ‘“Comradeship 
ennobled war,” the bishops continue. “Can it en- 
noble peace?” We have delighted in the clear, logi- 

cal, organic use of fellowship throughout the letter. 
It is like a motif in a poem, or a symphony, or a 
beautiful building. 


A Wonderful Letter 


O A WORLD that craves fellowship we present 
our message.” We like that objective, “to a 
world.” Very well. Let us examine the whole 
letter closely. The foundation, the authority, is 
cited for this ministry to the world. It is what? 
A canon, a creed, an edict, an ecumenical compul- 
sion? No. It is this: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Who in or out of the bishops’ church or any church 
will withhold his assent? How well did these great 
brethren and neighbors of us all conform their mes- 
sage throughout to this simple requirement, we ask, 
this law which was spoken before Jesus and by him 
confirmed? 

In token of this duty the first definite thing is 
the real reunion of Christendom. The World War 
shocked the sensibilities of religious people with 
the shame of disunion, as it made them feel reunion 
was not “a beautiful dream but an imperative ne- 
cessity.” Under this necessity, indeed, the Confer- 
ence met, the letter declares, yet with “many di- 
vergent opinions and traditions.” The bishops say 
“a power greater than themselves” compelled them 
to adopt a new point of view, to look up to the 
reality as it isin God. “The unity which we seek 
exists. It is in God, who is the perfection of unity, 
the one Father, the one Lord, the one Spirit, who 
gives life to the one body. Again, the one Body 
exists. It needs not to be made, but to become 
organic and visible. We have only to discover it 
and set free its activities.” It would seem a plain 
task, after this sublime statement, to mark the way 
to realize the end. We can now give several ex- 
amples, and defer the detailed proposals on church 
reunion till next week. 


Some Specific Examples 


ONDITIONS OF REUNION were the most dif- 
ficult problem in the Conference. The bishops 
say the terms must no longer be judged by the 
success with which they “meet the claims and pre- 


IE 


mon ideal of the Church of God.” 
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serve the positions of two or more uniting com- 
munions, but by their correspondence to the com- 
The reader re- 
members that ideal, quoted above, of love to God 
and love to neighbor; for that is the key to the 
whole solution, determining also the sincerity and 
the intelligence of the bishops. They say, further, 
“Tt is not by reducing the different groups of Chris- 
tians to uniformity, but by rightly using their 
diversity that the Church can become all things to 
all men.” 

The place to begin this universal reunion and 
communion is where? Rightly the bishops say in 
their own church. One really catholic-minded de- 


nomination will make the greatest possible contri- 


bution to every other denomination. To this end 
the Conference adopted many resolutions of an ad- 
ministrative nature for the Anglican communion 
throughout the world. With great insight it also 
indicated the new place of women in the ministry 
of the Church. It recognized the neglected virtues 
in Christian Science, with its spiritual healing, and 
the lessons of Spiritualism and Theosophy on the 
future life, while warning against their harmful 
errors. 

“We have spoken of the Church and what it lacks. 
If it is to be a perfect fellowship it must recover 
them, especially unity and power.” There follow in 
order high counsels on the matter of marriage and 
the ensuing holy family. 

On the industrial situation there is reiteration of 
the keynote doctrine: “Industry is not a conflict but 
a fellowship. Service depends upon combined ef- 
fort. It is rendered in co-operation.” To “director 
and workman’’—in those two words what an admi- 
rable distinction, with their implication of equal- 
ity—“the Church must say: ‘Put first your service 
to the community and your fellowship in that ser- 
vice. . . . Rearrange your mutual relations, as men 
co-operating in fellowship, not competing in sus- 
picion and hostility.’ ” 


Slavery and Freedom 


HE BISHOPS rightly disclaim the ability or 
the propriety of giving technical economic 
counsel in industry, but they do say, “Whenever in 
the working out of economic or of political theory 
moral issues are directly involved, the Church has 
a duty to see that the requirements of righteousness 
are faced and fairly met. For instance, the Church 
will maintain that fellowship is endangered if all 
who serve do not share equitably in the results of 
labor. For this is part of Christian justice. The 
Church will fearlessly claim that the human charac- 
ter of every worker is more sacred than his work; 
that his worth as a child of God and member of the 
fellowship must not be forgotten or imperilled by 
any form of industrial slavery. For this belongs 
to Christian liberty.” 

All of this is literally at one with the passionate 
and unwavering prophecy of THE Reeister. It con- 
firms our belief that not in this country only, but 
wherever the spirit of Christ is in the wide world, 
churchmen such as these men from the uttermost 
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parts are saying one thing in the one Spirit. That 
Spirit knows better than we do the signs of the 
times, and even we know some things with certainty. 
We know that not only are the multitudes of 
workers aware of their power; not only are they 
able to wield the power with might and even with 
violence; all of us know that what they want above 
everything else is fellowship. The bishops are right 
altogether. All men have a sense that they must 
be counted of one blood, one heart, one mind, one 
soul, with God’s more favored children. We all 
know that expediency, protection, and brotherhood 
make their peremptory commands to us. 


Missions and League 


OW DID THESE Christian leaders declare 

themselves on the League of Nations? Wisely, 
exaltedly, with great spiritual emotion. The effect 
of the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth 
will not be “to abolish nations; ... the love of 
Christ makes men of different nations cease to hate 
each other. Nations will not cease to exist, but 
nationality will be redeemed. The purpose of God 
for the nations is that they should form a fellow- 
ship, a brotherhood, a family. They are intended 
as nations by love to serve one another. ... We 
commend the principles which underlie the League 
of Nations, the most promising and systematic at- 
tempt to advance towards the ideal of the family of 
nations which has ever been projected. 

“But mere machinery is not sufficient. It is not 
enough for governments to agree to the League. 
The hearts and minds of the people in all countries 
must be behind it. In all nations a great change 


.is needed. The great change requires a miracle, but 


it is a change that can be wrought by the one spirit 
of fellowship, which is the Spirit of God.” 

How does the whole Church most surely further 
the League principle? How, indeed, but by a new 
approach to the mission field. The relation of mis- 
sion problems to nationality and internationality is 
plainly present everywhere to-day. Churchmanship 
is elder sister of statesmanship. The “revolutionary 
force of Christianity” which is in every land now 
as once it was at Thessalonica, turns the world up- 
side down. But missionaries have made grave 
blunders. They have not taken due account of 
nationality. “No community of Christians has a 
right,” the bishops declare, “to reproduce a replica 
of itself in a foreign country which it evangelizes. 
Neither forms of worship, nor methods of thought, 
nor social institutions belonging to one race ought 
to be imposed on another. Nor will evangelism or 
pastorate for longer than necessary be retained in 
foreign lands. . . . The catholic church needs the 
fulness of the nations. The foreign missionary goes 
out to add another national church to the church 
catholic. He must leave to the converts the task 


of finding out their national response to the revela- 


tion of the Spirit of God, and their national way 
of walking in the fellowship of the One Spirit. Thus 
will come the glory of the nations, in their oneness 
of life, for righteousness, co-operation, love, and 
peace. This is fellowship. This is the Kingdom.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


not upon a legitimate issue of the national cam- 
paign, but upon the incident precipitated by the 
~ charges made by Governor Cox, the Democratic candi- 
date “for President, that the Republican organization 

was raising a fund of $15,000,000 with which to “buy 
the Presidency” for the Republican nominee. Appear- 
ing before the Senate committee of investigation, Will 
H. Hays, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, denied categoric ally that his organization had 
any intention of raising any such sum, designated the 
total aimed at as no more than $3.,079,037.20,- to quote 
the exact figures,—and submitted to the committee 
all the written evidence of his office to support his 
assertion. Testifying before the committee after Mr. 
Hays’s appearance, George White, chairman, and Wil- 
“bur W. Marsh, treasurer, of the Democratic National 
Committee, disclaimed all knowledge of the evidence 
on which Governor Cox’s accusations purported to 
rest, and referred the investigators to the nominee for 
proof of his assertions. The consensus of testimony, 
in the vigorously expressed opinion of the Republican 
party press, confronted Governor Cox with the duty 
of submitting the required evidence in person. 
On Eve of Labor Day, 
Miners Begin an “Outlaw” Strike 

While labor organizations throughout the country 
last week were making their preparations for the ob- 
servance of Labor Day, a menacing situation was pre- 
cipitated in the anthracite coal fields by the refusal 
of a large number of the miners to accept. the ma- 
jority award by the Wage Commission, which provides 
for an increase in pay ranging from 17 to 20 per cent., 
and their insistence that the President promulgate 
the minority report, providing for an increase of about 
27 per cent., as the basis of the new scale. Upon the 
President’s refusal to accept the minority report, a 
general “vacation”-taking began in the anthracite 
region. It was estimated on September 3 that there 
were about 125,000 miners out on “vacation,” despite 
the action of the scale committee in accepting the 
majority award and signing a contract with the oper- 
ators in accordance with its provisions. The scale 
committee took this action in carrying out the agree- 
ment made by the United Mine Workers of America, 
in advance of the meeting of the Wage Commission, 
to accept the award of the commission as a final adjudi- 
cation of the controversy. The strike furnished an- 
other illustration of the increasing difficulties met by 
employers and by arbitral bodies in insuring the sta- 
bility of contracts with organized labor. 
Strikes as an Element 
in International Relations 

Close upon the heels of the action taken by British 
labor organizations in an effort to prevent govern- 
mental action against Soviet Russia, in favor of Po- 
land or in the furtherance of repressive measures in 
Ireland, a certain class of labor in America last week 
indicated its purpose to intervene in the controversy 
in Ireland by refusing to load or unload British liners 
as a protest against the continued imprisonment in 
an English jail of Lord Mayor MacSwiney of Cork 
and the refusal of the British Government to* permit 
Archbishop Mannix of Australia to land in Ireland. 
A precipitate strike on the waterfront in New York 
for the furtherance of these purposes proved abortive 


Pivot INTEREST was concentrated last week, 
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at the beginning of the week, but a movement to or-_ 
ganize a general strike along the entire Atlantic sea- 
coast in an attempt to exert pressure upon the British 
Government appeared to be under full headway as 
the week drew to a close. In the mean while the 
British Government maintained its determination to 
keep Archbishop Mannix out of Ireland; and Lord 
Mayor MacSwiney, persisting in his “hunger-strike,” 
was at death’s door in Brixton Gaol on September 4. 
Enormous Advance Shown in Creating 
an American Merchant Marine 

Figures recently given out by the Department of 
Commerce indicate a large measure of success in the - 
effort of the American people to build up a merchant 
marine that shall be commensurate with the needs and 
the resources of the country. It is pointed out by the 
official survey that, whereas in 1914 only 10 per cent. 
of the products of America were carried in American 
bottoms, in 1920 the proportion of our foreign trade 
transported overseas under the American flag is some- 
what in excess of 50 per cent. The analysis of these 
figures shows that we are carrying 65.2 of our trade 
with North American countries in American ships; 
that our commercial intercourse with South America 
is carried on 57.8 per cent. under our flag; but that 
two-thirds of our exports to Europe and our imports 
from Europe are still borne on foreign ships, and that 
our marine communications with Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania are comparatively negligible. Despatches 
from Washington last week indicated a difference of 
opinion between the Department of Justice and the 
United States Shipping Board as to the exact course 
to be pursued in eliminating the provisions in twenty- 
two treaties of commerce which militate against legis- 
lation favoring American shipping in American trade, 
but it appears to be a certainty that’this obstacle to 
the complete application of the Shipping Act will be 
removed in due time. 
Poland Pleads for the Right 
to Fight Beyond her Frontiers 

Supplementing the informal assurance from Warsaw 
that the Polish Government intends to abide by the 
spirit of the memorandum issued from Washington 
warning Poland against any attempt to seize territory 
beyond the “ethnographic frontiers” fixed by allied 
diplomacy, the Polish minister to the United States 
has presented to the American Government a note, 
made public by the State Department last week, in 
which he points out the necessity for a continued 
advance in order to insure the defencibility of those 
frontiers. In this qualified dissent from the views 
formulated by the State Department, the Polish Gov- 
ernment is in accord with the advice offered to it by 
the French ministry and by the French officers who 
are taking so effective a part in the offensive against 
the Soviet armies. In the mean’ while, despite a 
partially successful attempt to resume the offensive, 
the Soviet armies at the end of last week were con- 
tinuing their retirement with many indications of de- 
moralization. 
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Anti-Suffragists in Tennessee 
Reverse Vote for Ratification 

An extraordinary situation was created last week 
by the success of a temporary majority in the Ten- 
nessee House of Representatives, in recalling and re- 
versing the recent vote of the Chamber for the rati- 
fication of the Nineteenth Amendment. A similar at- 


tempt at reconsideration failed in the Senate. Frank | 


M. Thompson, Attorney-General of Tennessee, denied 
the legality of the act of the House, and it was an- 


, 
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nounced from the State Department at Washington 
that Secretary Colby would stand by his promulga- 
tion of ratification, based on the original vote in the 
Tennessee Legislature. It appeared that the contro- 
versy would eventually be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court, which, in a recent decision affecting 
reconsideration of a State ratification of the Highteenth 
Amendment, took the general ground that the ratifica- 
tion of a constitutional amendment is not a matter 
to be bandied about in a legislature, once that legisla- 
ture has recorded its “yes” vote and the certification 
has been forwarded to the Federal Department by 
the State executive. 


Prison Population Decreasing 
in Many Parts of the Country 


Warden Hanley of the Tombs, the famous prison 
of New York County, made the interesting announce- 
ment last week that the population of that grim old 
institution has reached a minimum of 335, the lowest 
recorded in a decade, as compared with the maximum 
of 903. The dwindling number of prisoners in the 
Tombs duplicates conditions in the jails in many cen- 
tres of population throughout the country. In several 
instances, especially in rural communities, since the 
middle of last January, when the prohibition amend- 
ment went into effect, institutions of detention have 
been closed for iack of inmates. It is maintained by 
advocates of prohibition that the reduction of prison 
populations is the result of a diminution in the volume 
of crime, and that that happy circumstance, in its 
turn, is due to the closing of the saloon. — Bry 


Brevities 


Is not this from the newspaper La Liberté, Paris, 
pretty fine? The writer is describing the American 
soldier cemeteries in France. We have room for his 
description of only one of them, with the lesson: “On 
the edge of the Forest of Argonne, near the ruins of 
Nantillois, I saw a great American army. It was 
camped for eternity. There they were, twenty-eight 
thousand strong, drawn up for a review which the gen- 
erations of the future will pass in reverence. T'wenty- 
eight thousand white crosses stretched their arms 
above the immaculate field which equalizes all those 
it covers with its green carpet. ... But what are the 
living doing? The war is not ended. The peace for 
which so many men died is not yet established. Is it 
‘possible that they died in vain? Why is their work 
not completed? It would be false to the memory of 
the war dead to allow their death to be useless.” 


Raymond Robins tells how a Roman Catholic priest 
helped to convert his life to usefulness. The two met 
on a railroad train in a wild off-place in California. 
Robins was a young lawyer whose cases were not all 
one hundred per cent. pure, but that was not his great- 
est concern at that time. He had the nerve to tell the 
priest—an aristocrat from Baltimore—he was wasting 
his life as an obscure pastor in such a remote wilder- 
ness. The priest answered with a question. ‘“Where,” 
he asked, “was the centre of civilization a thousand 
years ago?” Robins replied that he supposed it was 
in the Mediterranean basin. “Where is it now?” asked 
the priest. Robins replied that he thought it was on 
the North Atlantic seaboard. “Where will it be a 
thousand years hence?” asked the priest. Robins hesi- 
tated. “Isn’t it just probable,” asked the priest, “that 
it may be here—on the Pacific slope of North America? 
I think it may be,” he added, “and I am giving my life 


to the work of preparing this country in view of that 


possibility.” 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


The Name “Unitarian” 


To the Editor of Tun Curist1an Recister :-— 

The origin of our denominational name is naturally 
of considerable interest to all Unitarians; but there is 
an item of misinformation about it which, though it 
has often been corrected by scholars, still continues to 
circulate, having apparently more lives than a cat. 
Twice within the past year has been printed, once in 
a book from the Beacon Press, and recently in an ar- 
ticle in THe Rucisrer on “When the Name ‘Unitarian’ 
was Coined,” the statement that the name “Unitarian” 
was derived from certain Uniti in Transylvania. This 
etymology rests upon the unsupported statement of 
Peter Bod, a Calvinistic author of a Historia Hun- 
garorum Ecclesiastica, who did not write until 1756, 
an even two centuries after the Union to which he 
refers, and there is no reason to regard it as other 
than his own conjecture. But, apart from the question 
whether “Unitarius” would be a normal derivative of 
“Uniti,” the Union of these latter in 1556 antedates 
Unitarianism in Transylvania by eleven years, and it 
was an agreement simply between the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists as to the disputed question of the Sacra- 
ments. The first documentary appearance of the word 
“Unitarius” is not found until 1600, though it was 
doubtless then already in colloquial use. The view 
now accepted by Transylvanian students of our his- 
tory, as well as by an English scholar like Rev. Alex- 
ander Gordon, is that Bod’s statement must be dis- 
missed as unhistorical, along with the ever-repeated 
legend about the Unitarian “conferences” at Vicenza 
in 1546. It is altogether likely that “Unitarius” was 
coined as the natural counterpart to the word “Trini- 
tarius,” which Servetus had seized upon (much to their 
disgust) to designate believers in the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Kart Morse WIzBvr. 


Paciric UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE MINISTRY, 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


The Old Book 


To the Editor of THe CuristtaAn RuEcGistTER :— 

Let an appreciative reader thank the Editor, the 
author, and High Heaven for the article in Tur Recis- 
ter August 19, by Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, on the 
Church and its mission, and the value of the Bible. 
That article contains more truth, more vision, more 
sense of why a church is and what religion is, than 
anything of equal compass the writer remembers to 
have seen in recent times, in or out of Tum Rucistmr. 
If only our ministers, in every denomination, could 
read and profit by it, the Church would come to its 
own again, as a church, instead of being a sad failure 
as something else, needing to be galvanized into an 
artificial activity by pitiful and futile devices “to get 

the people.” Ciayton R. Bowen. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[Professor Bowen is right. His letter is but one ex- 
ample of a shower of letters and oral tributes to Mr. 
Richardson’s great article. We have not published 
anything in the paper in the present editorship that 
has done more good, or charged the reader with a finer 
thrill, a more trenchant challenge, to learn of “the 
Old Book.” God bless its goodness and its power to 
our use.—TxHe Eprror. | 
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Great Protlens Makea Great Brotherhood 


Story of a flourishing organization which goes straight into 
the solemn issues of the time, and makes 
religion a tremendous power 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 
Correspondent of Tum RnHGISTHR 
Lonpon, August 13, 1920. 


PPOINTED TO SPEAK at the North End 
A Brotherhood, Croydon, London, I alighted from 
a London bus, six minutes’ walk from the place 
of meeting, and inquired my way of the first passer-by. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he gave me specific 
directions. The Brotherhood is as well known in. Croy- 
don as Harrod’s store is in London. The Brotherhood 
hall is entered from either of two streets, the ways 
modestly but clearly indicated. 
A secretary at one of the litera- 
ture tables gave the speaker 
welcome and directed him to the 
waiting-room. Soon the ener- 
getic president, Mr. Elwin 
Wrench, was at hand marshal- 
ling his forces for the afternoon. 
Fifteen minutes before the time 
for the meeting the sixteen-piece 
orchestra began, with selections 
that would do credit to the Cop- 
ley Theatre in Boston. 

The president conducted the 
speaker, the soloist for the after- 
noon, and a visiting “brother” 
who was to read the Scripture 
and another to offer the prayer, 
to the platform. We faced an 
audience of eight hundred men. 
“Of course you will remember 
this is holiday time and many of 
our men are away,” explained 
the president; “in the autumn 
and winter the hall, which seats 
1,254 persons, is always filled, 
and some standing.” In the 
opening service there was life 
but not clatter. With spirit the 
men sang “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ and that hymn, 
dear to American Unitarians, 
beginning “These things shall 
be! a loftier race.” With good 
voice the soloist sang for us “O 
Divine Redeemer,” and responded 
to an encore with a simple and 
beautiful selection, “My Task.” Before the prayer 
there was an announcement of the death of the wife 
of one of the members, and an expression of sym- 
pathy in sorrow. To the question as to how long the 
address should be, the president replied promptly and 
definitely, as a man who knew what he wanted and how 
to get it: “Twenty-five minutes. Better leave them a 
little hungry, you know.” It was an inspiration to 
speak to such an audience, and the soul of the speaker 
responded to the opportunity. The men gave earnest 
and intelligent attention, for they are accustomed to 
hear on their platform the best speakers of, pulpit and 
Parliament. There was another meeting in the even- 
ing, to which the men were free to bring their wives. 
At this meeting the audience numbered about nine 
hundred. The service was of a more distinctly re- 
ligious nature. 
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MR. ELWIN WRENCH, BUSINESS 
GENIUS IN RELIGION 


Founder and president of London’s 
North End Brotherhood, which has 
two thousand members, who keeps a 
vigorous organization clean of dead- 
wood by sound methods and a great 
spiritual purpose, full of reality, in- 
telligent force, and immediate prac- 

ticality. , 
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The day’s contact with this live and powerful or- 
ganization would make an impression upon the mind 
of any one interested in religion and acquainted with 
the more lax methods of church work. The secret of 
this power and life was not far to seek. The president, 
with his executive ability, his genial nature, quick wit, 
thorough knowledge of his task, and consecration to 
it,—that is the large part of it. But not all. Much is 
due to the thorough organization, and to the broad 
spirit of the Brotherhood. 

After the day’s work was done, there was oppor- 
tunity, while sitting at a late supper with the president 
and his wife in their home, to learn from him a lesson 
in businesslike organization of religious work. He is 
an active business man, and yet gives more than half 
his time gratuitously to the work of the Brotherhood. 
Regarding the membership he said: “We start afresh 

each January, for we can have 
_ no dead timber in our structure. 

Our registration since last Jan- 
uary including to-day is 2,056, a 
little better than this time last 
year, when by the close of the 
year we ran to 2,097.” This ex- 
actness in detail marked his 
knowledge of the work in every 
department. This large member- 
ship is divided into various 
groups, designated by the letters 
of the alphabet. Over each of 
these groups is a superintendent, 
or secretary. Each man is given 
a pass-book bearing his name, 
the letter of his group, and his 
individual number. At the Sun- 
day meetings a score of secre- 
taries are seated at a long table 
in the corridor. To the secretary 
of his group each member pre- 
sents his card, which is stamped 
“present,” and at the same time 
a registration of his attendance 
is made. Before the close of the 
meeting of that hour, lists of the 
absentees for the day are in the 
hands of the “visitors,” who be- 
fore the next Sunday call upon 
any who have been absent two 
consecutive Sundays. 

Not a single man falls away 
from the organization through 
neglect. He may resign if he 
wishes ; but if he leaves the mem- 
bership for any reason whatever, 

that reason is known, and he is given up only when 
nothing more can be done to keep him in the fellowship. 
There are no leaks. But whether men are absent or 
not, they receive at least one call in each two months 
from some member of the Brotherhood, just to keep 
their sense of touch with the organization alive, and 
to discover whether there be any way in which the 
organization can serve them. Nothing is at loose ends. 
Nothing goes by default, absolutely nothing. That is 
the first secret of this success. 

Then there is the spirit of the organization. It is 
marked by democracy, vitality, and reality. One can- 
not help but feel that. The president said that their 
purpose was to keep high and strong the sense of 
brotherhood, to build men into the Brotherhood, and 
to permeate the entire community with the spirit and 
ideals of brotherhood. This is the guiding principle 
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in all organization, and in the arrangement of every 
service. The organization pays no attention to the 
divisions that have marked the denominational or- 
ganization of the churches, believing that these place 
the emphasis upon things that are not primary or vital 
to religion. In this Brotherhood are welded together 
the large shipper, the solicitor, the M.P., and the 


- humbler son of toil. 


That the whole life of the membership may be lifted 
gradually to greater intelligence and effectiveness in 
living its ideal, great emphasis is placed upon consecu- 
tive reading and upon study classes. In the corridors 
Sunday afternoon were a literature table, with the 
paper of the local and national Brotherhood; and a 
bookstall, where some half-hundred different books 
were offered for sale without profit. Among these were 
volumes by Ruskin, Carlyle, W. J. Locke,—novels, es- 
says, treatises on social science; also a small volume 
published by the local organization giving the addresses 
of a number of noted men who had spoken there, under 
the general title, “Brotherhood, and the Future of In- 
dustry.” In the field of the social sciences and of 
economics, classes are conducted during the autumn, 


winter, and spring, under the leadership of the best * 


men to be had anywhere. Consequently it is not an un- 
enlightened audience nor a listless one which a speaker 
faces. This great hall is arranged like a cinema the- 
atre, though it is more simply decorated. 


Promoting Definite Community Needs 


But the Brotherhood lives not for itself alone. It 
would permeate the community with its ideals. There- 
fore the president’s council decides with him from time 
to time what definite piece of community education 
work it should promote. Once last winter it was that 
of child welfare. Speakers for the Sunday afternoon 
meetings were chosen with this object in view. It was 
to be a two months’ campaign. Literature was’ as- 
sembled, some of it written by members of the Brother- 
hood themselves. In one week forty thousand pieces 
were carried to the homes of the community, by mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. This was kept up from week 
to week, until the community was ready for the legis- 
lative action needed to bring about the results sought. 
When this was done, some other definite object was 
chosen and the attention of the community directed 
toward it. In telling of this the president explained 
that they must modify their programme in one partic- 
ular, for on the Sunday following the circularization 
of the community, the hall would not hold half the 
people.seeking admission, and therefore they would 
not in the future cover more than one-third of the 
community in any one week. 

This is enough to illustrate the vital character of 
the work done, but that is not all of it. Their yearly an- 
nouncement provides for a “reading club,” a “book club,” 
and lectures on the Bible. These last cover such topics 
as “How We Got the Bible,” “The Bible: Its Teach- 
ing in Relation to Modern Life” ; “Jesus the Man” ; “The 


_ Prophets: Their Message in Relation to Their Own 


Times and Ours.” There is a committee on public 
welfare, another on thrift clubs, and yet another on 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions. 

Three things spell the secret of the unquestioned suc- 
cess and power of the North End Brotherhood: its 
broad, vital, and practical religious purpose; its busi- 
nesslike organization and push; and the enthusiasm 
and consecration of its leader. 


Between the spirit and businesslike push of this 
organization and the Unitarian Laymen’s League there 


appear certain similarities. 
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Do You Believe What He Believes? 


The statement, in some parts amplified, of a minister whose 
views met with sharp criticism by some colleagues 
at the Unitarian Summer School 


- CURTIS W. REESE 


ISTORICALLY the basic content of religious 

liberalism is spiritual freedom. Out of this 

content has come the conviction of the suprem- 
acy of reason, the primary worth of character, and 
the immediate access of man to spiritual sources. 
Always religious liberalism has tended to replace al- 
leged divine revelations and commands with human 
opinions and judgments ; to develop the individual atti- 
tude in religion; and to identify righteousness with 
life. The method of religious liberalism has always 
been that of reflection, not that of authority. Liberal- 
ism has insisted on the essentially natural character 
of religion. 

Liberalism has had to face, even more than have 
other forms of religion, the age-old philosophical ques- 
tion “Why?” That is, to what purpose, to what end, 
do we live? In answer to this question liberalism pro- 
claims as the end and aim of religion, and of life, 
free and positive personality, loyally and intelligently 
associated, and cosmically related. 

If liberalism can be reduced to a single statement, 
I think this is it: Conscious committal and loyalty to 
worthful causes and goals in order that free and posi- 
tive personality may be developed, intelligently asso- 
ciated, and cosmically related. 

Let us see where this leads. 


\ at 
PERSONALITY 


The liberal is not satisfied with a religious experi- 
ence acquired chiefly through confession, repentance 
and divine communion, and terminating in a heaven 
of subject existence. He is not willing to accept the 
promise of a distant estate of doubtful character and 
location in lieu of concrete worths and measurable 
values here and now. He believes that whatever the 
future may be or hold for him is essentially the out- 
come of his-own spiritual achievements. Hence he 
demands that his personality be free and self-directive. 

The liberal is-not satisfied with freedom alone. 
Emancipated from superstition and prejudice, he may 
lead a carefree and easy existence for a while, but soon 


. the essentially positive nature of personality becomes 


assertive, and the liberal knows that positive com- 
mittals and loyalty are essential to the full expression 
of himself. 
_ The centre of spiritual gravity is shifted from ob- 
jective and supernatural forms to individual man. This 
is not the denial of the existence of significant and 
objective worths, but only the removal of the seat 
of authority from an indefinite something somewhere 
to a definite self known to be native to human existence. 
The outstanding characteristic of modern liberals, 
and indeed of all modern thinking, is the evaluation 
of personality as the thing of supreme worth; hence 
liberalism now affirms in terms unmistakable that in- 
stitutions are only the tentative and temporary ex- 
pressions of personality, that they are frequently out- 
grown, and must, like the hull of the chrysalis, be 
burst asunder and left only to mark an epoch past. 
Institutions—religious, capitalistic, socialistic, or what 
not—must now stand or fall as they are able or un- 
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able to serve effectively and efficiently in the building 
of free and positive human souls. 

Let us now turn to another phase of the content of 
present-day religious liberalism. 


II 


CoMMUNItyY OF INTERESTS 


Present-day liberals see the essentially interde- 
pendent nature of human beings; that the fulfilment 
of the individual self requires orderly, purposeful asso- 
ciation with other selves. This thought finds expres- 
sion in various terms,—brotherhood, solidarity, mu- 
tuality, reciprocity, fraternity, community. For a 
long time, prophets, poets, and statesmen have pro- 
claimed the ambition of the race to be linked together 
for mutual service; and now biology and social science 
agree that there is and can be no complete self-realiza- 
tion aside from co-operation with other selves. 

Ideally this is the heart of Christianity. The organic 
unity of the race is found in the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus, at his best, thought and spoke in world 
terms. Human solidarity is the heart of the labor 
movement. This finds expression in the motto, “An 
injury to one is an injury to all.” The red flag is 
meant to be symbolic of the blood of the race. The 
best type of statesmanship thinks in world terms. 

Religious liberalism constantly aims to promote the 
widest possible human comradeship and the closest 
possible human fellowship. And this aim is under- 
written by the knowledge that co-operation and not 
competition is the dominant factor in the growth of 
the race. 

In the most intimate of human relationships, the 
home, we know no complete satisfaction apart from the 
good of those whom we love. Notions of the exact 
character of this relationship, laws defining its social 
responsibilities, may and do and should change with 
changing time; but always the race finds deep and abid- 
ing satisfaction in the solidarity of what we call the 
home. We now know that the positive sentiments and 
other hard facts of the solidarity of the home belong 
essentially to other social relationships. Ju industry 
we are trying as never before, and with a measure of 
success, to reorganize on the basis of community of in- 
terest. So with other relationships. The old notion 
that the individual experiencing good can be an 
isolated individual has gone forever. 

The legacy from the best prophets of the past is a 
conception of a united world. The coming order is a 
world order. And any religion that hesitates to pro- 
claim this gospel is neither an heir of the prophets 
of the past nor the parent of the achievement of the 
future. 

The cohesive principle in the achievement of this 
human world order is radical good-will. This leads to 
the new competition, competition in the rendering of 
service. The pride of the old professions—law, medi- 
cine, ministry—is in the rendering of the greatest 
service. The spirit of the old professions must be 
fused into the social order from bottom to top—from 
the corner grocery to the League of Nations. 

Liberals think of democracy, not only as freedom 
and equality of opportunity, but also as mutual assist- 
ance in the use of freedom and opportunity. 

Radical good-will alone does not satisfy modern 
. liberalism. Now comes the demand on good-will, to 
develop a technique for making itself effective in the 
world of hard facts. Social’ science is still in its 
infancy. There is room for and need of creative states- 
manship in the reorganization of human relationships. 
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How to secure food, shelter, and clothes without los- — 


ing one’s soul is a pressing problem. 
g 


Ill 
‘Cosmic Co-OPERATION 

In the past the basic content of most religions has 
been that of the submission of persons to supernatural 
agencies, and the consequent appropriation of worths. 
In these systems of religion man was worthful because 
he participated in or was possessed by supernatural 
agencies. In virtue of this relation man received a 
supply of finished goods. In these systems men got 
their rights, powers, and goods by a servile tenure. 
There was submission from below and control from 
above. This monarchic view of religion rose to its 
noblest height in the expression, “Thy will be done.” 

The realm of the divine is now subject to investi- 
gation. . Here, as elsewhere, the scientific method is 
being applied. Here regulated observation and experi- 
ment may result in new theological discoveries, and 
so liberalism must remain undogmatic in regard to 
God. The theology of Augustine and that of Channing, 
the theology of Billy Sunday and that of H. G. Wells, 
might all be found utterly inadequate without conse- 
quent injury to the religion of the liberal. Liberalism 
is building a religion that would not be shaken even 
if the old thought of God were outgrown. 

Nevertheless, the liberal recognizes and zealously pro- 
claims the fact that purposive and powerful cosmic pro- 
cesses are operative, and that increasingly man is able 
to co-operate with them and in a measure control them. 
What these processes be styled is of but little impor- 
tance. Some call them cosmic processes, others call 
them God. In life there is wisdom beyond our present 
power fully to comprehend. This is seen in the amceba 
as it adjusts its structure for the attainment of the 
ends desired; in the living protoplasmic cells on the 
ends of the rootlets of bean and of wheat, both ap- 
parently identical, the one refusing the flint, the other 
receiving it; in the co-operative colony of the sponge 
and the daisy, the bee and the wolf; in the marvellous 
neural arrangement of man. 

To the ancients the contemplation of cosmic events 
led to the theory of direct supernatural operation or 
to that of the use of natural forces by supernatural 
agencies. But to an increasing number of serious 
thinkers and to an innumerable host of liberals every- 
where the contemplation of cosmic events has given 
way to regulated observation of and experiment with 
cosmic processes; and this has led to conscious co- 


operation with and partial control of cosmic processes. - 


The ancients bowed before the unknown; the modern 
man attempts to understand the unknown. Super- 


natural agencies and laws are giving way to natural — 


modes and processes. With this must go much of the 
nomenclature and many of the forms of worship of 
the religions of the world; and in their place liberal- 
ism must institute a liturgy lyrical and modern, inspi- 
rational and creative, reverential and socially useful. 

Liberalism understands spirituality to. be man at 
his best, sane in mind, healthy in body, dynamic in 
personality ; honestly facing the hardest facts, conquer- 
ing and not fieeing from his gravest troubles; com- 
mitted to the most worthful causes, loyal to the best 
ideals; ever hoping, striving, and achieving. To know 
one’s self as inherently worthful, actually to find 
fullest self-expression in, the widest human service. 


and consciously to become a co-worker with cosmic pro- 


cesses, which noble minds have associated with their 
noblest thought of God, is spiritual experience deep 
and abiding. F 
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He Sought Contact with the Other World 


‘An inctstve appreciation of the lamented Hyslop, greatest 
American investigator and student of 
psychical facts 


GHEORGHE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
Author “The Doctrine of Immortality in Liberal Thought” 


ik RECENT DEATH of Prof. J. H. Hyslop calls 
to mind his long and faithful service in the 
American Society of Psychical Research. In 
point of interest, indeed, he was the Society. What- 
ever one may think of the purpose and result of psy- 
chical research, one must admire the balance of mind, 
the singleness of purpose, and the tireless zeal with 
which Dr. Hyslop pursued his investigations and gave 


. to the world his conclusions in intelligible and com- 


prehensive form. His last work, “Contact with the 
Other World,” is probably the best presentation of the 
subject in our language. In this book he never seeks 
to evade or minimize an objection, and he meets his 
opponent from every point of view. One of the pro- 
fessors of the University of Wooster a few years ago 
spoke of Dr. Hyslop as the University’s most famous 


alumnus. 


Having inherited the traditional ecclesiastical views, 
he became thoroughly sceptical, and sought some more 
secure foundation for the claims of philosophy and 
religion,—especially evidence of consciousness, not 
as a phenomenon of the brain, but as a reality in itself. 
Painstaking in investigation, critical in tests, logical 
in inference, he seems, so far as one can judge, to 
have assumed the task with supreme desire to find out 
the truth. No one is free from willingness to find 
additional proof for a view once accepted, but one 
may look far to find more judicial treatment of a 
subject which from its nature invites intense belief 
or disbelief. ; 

While men may hold far different views concern- 
ing the results thus far reached in the course of psy- 
chical research, the subject demands tolerance, if not 
interest, on the part of all. Such an attitude is fre- 
quently wanting. The consequence is hostility which 
finds expression in adverse criticism, which is usually 
refuted by simple facts. Psychical research, e.g., is 
often identified popularly with Spiritualism as a re- 
ligious cult, whereas the two are as distinct as eco- 
nomic investigation and some definite theory of so- 
cialism. 

Many of those interested, especially in England, 
are of high reputation in science and public life; 
Crawford, Crookes, Barrett, A. J. Balfour, Gerald 
Balfour, Lodge, Doyle, Bergson (of France), are a 
few of the names among those still living. The writer 
may add that in the London congregation of which 
he was minister from 1907 to 1914 many of the most 
intellectual and religious members were in hearty sym- 
pathy with the work of the Society, and a few held 
that it had proved the existence of discarnate intelli- 
gences, among the latter one educated as both barrister 
and clergyman, for many years a member of the psy- 
chical society, a man of logical and comprehensive 
thought, entirely free from credulity or excess of emo- 
tion. It is answered that, although some of scientific 


reputation give support to the movement and assent 


to its claims, the great majority of scientific men have 
no use for it, regard it as credulous, superstitious, and 


- contrarv to established facts. : 
‘But this, if true, is of no significance. The crucial 
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question is, What do the majority of those who have 
thoroughly, impartially, and persistently investigated 
the matter think? It is a most striking fact that the 
bitterest opponents reject alleged facts and conclu- 
sions on @ priori grounds, beg the question, while the 
friends and advocates, often at first opposed, have pur- 
sued long and careful investigation. Some of them 
entered the field with the expectation and purpose of 
disproving the validity of any claims of the supernor- 
mal, of anything which might give aid and comfort to 
spiritistic belief. ; 

In a recent review of several works on the general 
topic of survival, the author claims that, because cer- 
tain frauds have been exposed, it is a fair inference 
that all phenomena of this kind are fraudulent, when 
not simple coincidence. This principle would have 
made all discovery and progress impossible. No one 
denies imposition and the fraudulent in any sphere, 
least of all in that border realm where they are made 
easy and inevitable by the shadows of life’s horizon 
and the natural emotions of the heart. 

Apparently the great majority of those who con- 
demn the whole movement or reject all its claims and 
results beg the question by assuming either that. every- 
thing of this sort is contrary to scriptural revelation 
or that the principle of mechanical causation is estab- 
lished as the explanation of all that is. Thus the con- 
clusion is predetermined, and all that remains is to 
inveigh against the credulity of mankind! 


The Strange Case of Dr. Hudson’s Father 


Occurrences not explicable by known agencies being 
admitted, however, do some of them require the spiri- 
tistic hypothesis in adequate explanation? Some, after 
the manner of the late Thomson J. Hudson, regard 
telepathy as explaining all. Any holding this view 
may well read the last book of Professor Hyslop, which 
deals drastically with this question. The common ob- 
jection with nearly all who have considered the matter 
is sound; it is useless to avoid one hypothesis by as- 
suming another still more out of harmony with experi- 
ence, or, One may say, to substitute for one which 
transcends common experience another which contra- 
dicts it. Professor Hyslop has‘shown the groundless- 
ness of attributing selective power to the unconscious, 
by which it chooses one mind out of tens of thousands, 
and out of that mind selects mental material related 
to the matter in question. 

Another aspect of telepathy as full explanation of 
these strange manifestations which Professor Hyslop 
apparently overlooked, and which, so far as I know, 
is presented here for the first time, is equally incon- 
sistent with all we know of man and mind. Dr. Hud- 
son, who opposed the spiritistic claim, in order to 
explain certain occurrences which he and others ac- 
cepted in good faith, asserts that a person in extremis 
sought to impress upon his father’s mind something he 
wished him to do, and later that the psychic drew 
out of the father’s mind this request of which he had 
not had the slightest consciousness, of which in nature 
and detail the father knew and had known nothing, 
and which proved true in every particular. In brief, 
this explanation demands that we consider something 
as in and of the mind of which one has never been at 
any time or in the slightest degree conscious. We may 
admit that something of which one has been only mo- 
mentarily conscious may be considered as still in the 
mind, and might be recalled under certain conditions 
by the person or by some external agency. But that 
something of which one has never been conscious even 
for a moment can be in the mind, that some agency 


‘ 
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can put into the mind something never apprehended 
in consciousness, is to materialize the mind, to deny 
its universally recognized nature, to make it a lumber- 
yard into which anything could be placed at any time, 
—less than a lumber-yard, in truth, since one may 
become, by observation, aware of the contents of a 
ard. 

; Telepathy, coincidence in chowght or other mental 
phenomenon, through means other than the physical 
senses, is conceded as a faculty of some nature by 
nearly all except a féw extremists who assert not only 
that nothing of the kind has happened, but also that 
it never could happen; in brief, it is excluded by their 
personal view of the universe. It is, however, not to 
be stretched to absurdity as an explanation of facts 
which more naturally and logically suggest some other 
hypothesis. 

Another criticism of psychical research is that its 
results afford no satisfactory view of the future, of the 
nature of its life. This is not its aim. Its primary 
effort is to accumulate evidence which the man of in- 
telligence of open mind can hardly fail to accept on 
sufficient investigation. No possible amount of proof, 
of course, could convince every one. 

So far, however, as alleged testimony describes the 
future, it may be regarded as attractive, a condition of 
progress free from the difficulties of terrestrial life and 
with larger and increasing opportunity. To any one 
not obsessed with the lure of mystic bliss or the idea 
that man leaps into perfection, this seems natural and 
rational, and, with all due respect to the devotees of 
the transcendental and the ecstatic, entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


Bergson Says It Has Outdone Physical Science 


The writer is not convinced that psychical research 
has yet gained the end sought, but certainly it has 

made definite progress toward it, and we may well 
hope for further light. 

The claim sometimes made that its results are dis- 
appointing is extremely shallow. If one’s general con- 
ception of the world exclude belief in the soul’s future, 
well and good; one cannot easily be disappointed except 
by the success of psychical research in a positive way; 
if, on the other hand, his scheme of things admit the 
possibility of spirit life on other grounds, then he must, 
if disappointed, fail to realize the difficulties, the in- 
tricacies, the recondite nature of the problem. Prof. 
Henri Bergson, certainly good authority, was reported 
in the London press a few years ago as asserting in his 
address before the psychical society, in substance, that 
psychical research has outdone physical science in the 
same period from beginning of effort, and that, should 
it proceed with the same success for the length of time 
physical science has consumed in the attainment of its 
present knowledge, the result—our knowledge of the 
psychical realm—would be relatively much greater. 
Psychical phenomena are old as the race, their scien- 
tific investigation is a matter of to-day. 

It is pre-eminently the duty of the religious world 
not to denounce, but to encourage, all effort of this 
nature, though systematic investigation must be con- 
fined necessarily to a comparatively few, to recognize 
the fact that the dogmatism of orthodox physical sci- 
ence equals, if it do not exceed, the dogmatism of ec- 
clesiasticism ; that many of the difficulties of the imagi- 
nation which bring distrust of the claims and theories 
of the scientific investigators of the psychical are the 

same which have dimmed belief in any future. Interest 
and sympathy on the part of every seeker after truth 
are the demands of the hour. 


The Same Actors fee a Hundred Years 


They are the famous doll characters of the Osaka theatre 
in Japan, and they make a dramatic performance 
in several respects unique 


CAROLINE E. FURNESS 


~ Vassar College ; 


ERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING dramatic 
Pp performance which I saw in Japan was in the 
Doll Theatre, the Bunrakiza, in Osaka, which is 
the most significant of all, historically speaking. The 
theatre is small. It is situated in the grounds of a 
Shinto temple. It is new and the woodwork and fittings 
are all immaculate and very tasteful. This kind of 
performance appeals to the cultured, and the audiences 
which I saw consisted largely of older people, accom- 
panied sometimes by a younger member of the family, 
usually a daughter. 
people of leisure, for it opens at eight o’clock in the 
morning. Spectators wander in at any convenient 
time, but the theatre does not fill up until afternoon. 
I arrived about ten and left at four, not really tired 
of it even then. 

The most interesting points about this theatre are 
the dolls themselves, and the way in which they are 
manipulated. We are accustomed to Punch and Judy 
shows, and perhaps some have seen the Italian mari- 
onettes, but these Japanese dolls are quite different. 
They are borne about the stage by men in plain sight, 
who move the head, hands, and feet. I had the special 
privilege of examining one of the dolls and handling 
it, so I saw how it is worked. The head, which is 
about the size of a small baby’s, is mounted .on a 
wooden stick about a foot long, of such a diameter that 
it can be easily grasped in the hand. It is worn quite 
smooth with the usage of many decades. The face is 
made of a kind of composition, painted in a lifelike 
manner. The hair is real, and for women is dressed 
elaborately. No new heads have been made for a 
hundred years, but the theatre possesses about three 
hundred of them representing many different charac- 
ters. 

A play may run a’month at a time, requiring a 
certain set of personages, and when it is over, the 
heads are all put away, and another set is used. How 
they are cared for, I cannot tell, for I could not with 
all my powers of persuasion gain admission to the stage. 
But I am sure the Japanese know how to take care of 
them, with their reverence for what is old. The feat- 
ures of the dolls can be moved with strings. They roll 
the eyes, and some of the prominent characters can 
move the mouth. The head is shaken from side to side, 
which is the usual form of expressing strong grief. 
There is a slit in the back of the doll’s dress, through 
which the actor inserts his left hand and grasps the 
wooden support. With his fingers he moves the strings 
which vary the facial expression. His right hand is 
inserted in the doll’s right sleeve, so that he holds its 
right hand, also mounted on wood, waves it about, and 
moves certain strings which open and shut the fingers. 
The fingers have only two joints instead of three. The 
tips can be turned far back, much farther than with 
living beings. This makes a rather strange gesture, 
which is often imitated by regular actors who are 
accustomed to study the doll performances, for they 
are a much older form of.dramatie entertainment than 
the regular theatre. 

A second actor, often merely a “black,” holds the 
lower part of the doll’s body, arranges its clothes as 
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it moves about, and manipulates the left hand. A 
woman doll does not show her feet, but a man does, 
especially a great hero, and when he walks, the feet 
must be moved also, which requires the services of a 
third man, It is a wondrous sight to see a great war- 
rior, like Benkei, stalking off the stage, with his retinue 
of three men, and it is not at all ludicrous, as it may 
sound, for it is done so seriously. Graduate actors 
can be differentiated from the pupils by their dress, 
and a leading character like Benkei or Yoshitsune 
would always be carried by one of them. 

It must take a great deal of training for the three 
men to work together, and to act in concert with the 
man who recites the story. The play is not done in 
pantomime, nor do the actors speak the parts. The 
dialogue or recital is given by a singer, who sits on a 
cushion at the left side of the stage facing the audience, 
close to the proscenium arch. Before him is a beautiful 
lacquer stand with an inclined top, upon which rests 
the book of the play. Beside him sits a single player 
with the samisen. The accompanist does not take part 
in the recital, but on occasions of great stress he utters 
an explosive cry, as does also the chief actor, who fre- 
quently stamps his foot by way of emphasis. These two 
men form the orchestra. Their part of the stage can 
be revolved, and when their scene is over, a door be- 
hind them is opened and they are whisked out of sight 
while two others are brought into place, or, if there 
is to be a long intermission, the places are empty. 


-This is done quietly and expeditiously. Since the singer 


has to do the entire vocal part, not only the dialogue, 
but also the whole story, like the Greek chorus, his 
part is most fatiguing, especially when a tragic scene 
is being enacted, for then he works himself into a per- 
fect frenzy of passion, and must be quite exhausted 
when it is over. 


A Staff of One Hundred in the House 


Reference has been made to the unison with which 
the various performers must do their respective parts. 
This is so well executed that at times it seems as if the 
doll were struggling to get away from its holders and 
is restrained only by violent means from tearing the 
enemy to pieces. The hero Benkei, especially, who is 
a fierce-looking warrior, makes this impression very 
strongly, and this is enhanced by the impassive face 
of the actor who holds him, so that the spectator’s 
eyes are fastened to the face of the doll with its varying 
expression, and pass over entirely the face of the man. 

The stage of the Bunrakiza is very shallow; the floor 
is removed just back of the footlights, allowing the 
actors room to walk about without interfering with 
each other. The chief actor carries the doll’s head 
and shoulders. The lower part of his own body is 
hidden behind the front of the stage, while the whole 
of the doll’s body is above it. His assistant on the left 
stands lower than he, and has to bend his body in order 
.to move the doll’s lower part and manipulate its left 


‘hand. The third actor, who moves the feet when neces- 


sary, must crouch down in front of the other two, 
and is hardly visible above the apron of the stage. 
Thus it will be seen that the training for such acting 
is severe. I was told that about a hundred men are 
attached to the theatre in various capacities, many of 
whom are pupils. : 
In the effect which it produces upon the foreign 
spectator, there is no illusion, and the dolls do not seem 
human, no matter how well the acting is done; but 
as a representation of how the Japanese feel toward 
their ancient heroes and the records of the past, it is 
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most interesting. It is also a real work of art, and 
as such should be seen by any student of Japanese cul- 
ture. To the Japanese it is what Shakespeare is to the 
English stage. 

Since the performance lasts all day, the spectators 
must have means.of sustenance, and a very good res- 
taurant is connected with the theatre, which my friend 
and I patronized. It gave me a test of the saying that 
the people of Osaka live very well and dress rather 
plainly, while the dwellers in Kyoto put all their money 
into their clothes and often go hungry. We ordered 
for our noonday meal a bowl of o-yaki-domburi, which 
was one of the best dishes I tasted while in Japan. The 
foundation is rice, but other agreeable ingredients are 
mixed with it, and there is egg to top off with. All of 
our neighbors seemed also to enjoy their repasts. The 
whole experience was one of great pleasure to me, some- 
thing unique, and the audience and actors were almost 
as unreal as the dolls themselves. 


Theatrical Managers Not So Different 


An amusing incident occurred at the box-office of a 
theatre in Kyoto, when I was hunting for another old- 
time play. I had seen while at Osaka, in the regular 
theatre, a play the scene of which was laid at Nara, 
in the period of the first empire, whereas the others 
had been either in the Tokugawa period, or during the 
time of Yoritomo at Kamakura. ° The difference in cos- 
tume is apparent even to a foreigner, and the atmos- 
phere of the play is more grewsome and bloody. I 
thought I should like to see another of the same time, 
as a study in comparative background. Arriving in 
Kyoto, in company with the same friend who had gone 
with me to the theatre in Osaka, we made our way to 
the theatre street, and when we came to an attractive- 
looking house she stopped and made inquiries about 
the play. After some conversation I asked her to find 
out what period it represented. After we had left the 
box-office she told me that the manager had laughed 
quite scornfully when she asked him what period the 
action took place in, and said he did not know, adding, 
“Who cares what period is represented?” Evidently 
the critical and historical faculty is not highly devel- 
oped among his patrons. 

It may be asked whether I really took pleasure in 
the theatrical performances or whether my interest was 
purely scientific and depended on the amount of “atmos- 
phere” they gave me. Both suppositions are true. The 
color, life, and motion of the dramatic performances 
certainly gave me much esthetic pleasure. The mo- 
tions were graceful, the scenery well painted, the action 
lifelike. I could easily see that some actors were 
better than others. On the other hand, the speeches 
were interminably long, about as long as some in the 
uncut Niebelungen Ring, and I could understand them 
about as well. With a libretto it would have seemed 
very much like the grand opera, so far as understanding 
was concerned. The plays seemed very loosely con- 
structed except in the two Tokyo theatres, where 
foreign influence has been at work. The waits between 
the acts were also too long, for I was “occidentally” 
eager for something more to happen. 

It is a pity that the women’s parts are all taken 
by men, for no actor, no matter how well made up, 
can look or act like a dainty Japanese woman. They 
are all conventionalized, in make-up and in manner 
of walking and gesture. 

Though I was often disappointed at a play, and was 
wearied of its length, I was eager to go again when 
the opportunity offered. 


a) 


The Church—Shrine of our Memories 


A sermon proposing to a people of changing residence, who 
may lose their sentiments and traditions, a new 
use for the unchanging sanctuary 


REV. JOHN MALICK 


First Unitarian Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sentiments, and traditions associated with 
homestead, school, church, and local com- 
munity. As we are coming to be a people without 
family heirlooms, portraits, linen, and plate because 
we have no place to keep them, so are we to be a people 
without memories, sentiments, and traditions because 
we have no abiding-place to which they may attach? 
We have passed from a world im which changing 
residence was very unusual, and forbidden, to a world 
in which living for a lifetime in one place is the ex- 


W : ARE THINKING of men’s best memories, 


ception. The generations just back of us were attached” 


to a bit of land. Children were born into a house con- 
nected with a family name. They grew to maturity in 
the midst of those who knew their fathers before them. 
The great experiences of life were in one place, com- 
panioned and witnessed by the same people. Those 
who knew them and their antecedents were ever about 
them, and in death they were not divided. Each gen- 
eration was just another chapter about the same 
people in the same place. This gave a certain body 
of sentiment in continuity. It attached to a fixed 
abode, to houses, fields, church, and burying-ground. 
It gave the home feeling that comes from knowing all 
and being known of all. 

We are of the generation that has no certain dwell- 
ing-place. To be born in one place, married in another 
place, and buried in still another, is a usual experi- 
ence. The great life events of even one generation are 
not connected with the same place or the same group 
of people. Where do we find the names to-day that 
were associated for centuries with communities in the 
Old World? In Massachusetts or Connecticut, perhaps. 
Their children moved to Western New York; theirs to 
Ohio. The next generation made its home in Minne- 
sota; another moved to Montana; and the last lives in 
California. 

Those who read this, and those of our churches in 
general, are a stable folk, loving established things 
far above the average, yet how many of them are living 
in the community in which they were born? How 
many are known by the same people who knew their 
fathers before them? How many live in the house in 
which they were born? How many have the old home- 
stead in the family? How many live in the house in 
which all of their own children were born? How many 
centre all their great experiences, birth, childhood, 
youth, love, marriage, family, the middle years, and 
old age, about one bit of earth, one group of people, 
school, and church? In the old days, only wandering, 
shiftless folk and gypsies had no abiding-place, no 
established reverences and attached memories; but 
the necessities of our time have made us all nomadic. 

Our dearest memories and associations, our family, 
neighborhood, and church ties, have been worn out by 
the process of being crated and freighted about. Many 
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of them have been abandoned along the way with the 
family heirlooms—no place to keep them. Among our 
own churches, made up of people stable by habit and 
temper, one-half of the personnel may change in five 
years, and almost the entire personnel in twenty-five. 
So common is this experience, and so likely the neces- 
sity of moving on at no distant date, that the habit of 
mind becomes that of a temporary sojourner. The 
household gods are not set up, and the uprooted rever- 
ences hesitate to attach to a new altar and a strange 
people. 

All, we doubt not, have this body of. sentiment con- 
nected with people and places. When men lived all 
their days in the same place, these good memories had 
something to cling to, and were never uprooted or 
transplanted. That sentiment which connected with 
one birthplace, for a long family line, must attach now 
to birthplaces from Europe to the Pacific Coast. There 
is a different birthplace for each generation, and differ- 
ent places for those of the same generation. It leads 
to the detached, impersonal life, without roots sunk 
in any place. No place or people is cherished more 
than any other. This has happened to many who have 
had to go out from the established places. It is a part 
of the price they paid for the new order and the west- 
ward course of empire. With all the gain there was 
loss. Something best was left by the way—nothing 
to nourish it and no place to keep it. Memories, senti- 
ments, and traditions starved on the frontier. With 
all the gain for themselves (and it was much) and for 
us (we are their debtors), they had to forego that en- 
richment that comes from the home feeling in an abid- 
ing-place, rich with the surroundings of the old who 
have gone and the new who have come. There is some- 
thing of life in long attachments and fixed surround- 
ings, comfortable with familiarity and mellow with 
time. The shrine had to be transportable, something 
that could go with the luggage. A shrine loses by 
being carried about. It is at its best set in the rocks 
by sturdy oaks; against the hills; by the side of the 
road long pressed by familiar feet. ' 


Beginning and End of Life Within its Walls 


We wish to think of the church in this connection. 
Among institutions it is peculiar in its tenacity. It 
persists in the face of obvious reasons why it should 
die. There is something which the statistician misses 
in his count and the efficiency expert does not cover 
with his yardstick. Evidently its function is not ex- 
hausted in lessening the dangers for the police and 
the sheriff, in guarding the securities, in humanizing 
political economy, in nourishing philanthropy, in sup- 
plementing the schools and buttressing morality. It 
grips the affections of many who believe they are con- 
vinced that its service in neither of these fields is jus- 
tified by results. It is supported often by those to whom’ 
no utilitarian argument appeals; by those who do not, 
join in its service, hear its preaching, or believe its 
creed. : 

The church happens to be the institution of longest 
continuity in our changing world. For all of us, how- 
ever we may view it, it is the most permanent deposi- 
tory of the best sentiments of our life and our people 
before us. It is the institution which has been asso- 
ciated most closely with the events of life which men 
do not forget. For all of us it is connected with life 
affairs that stand out above the routine level of the 
years. The very fact that all the generations before us 
celebrated the great life experiences in the church with 
fitting ceremony makes it peculiarly the keeper of those 
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sentiments which men cherish increasingly with ad- 
vancing years. For our immediate and remote ances- 
try the church was linked with the highest tides of 
feeling. The beginning of each new life, betrothal, 
Inarriage, and the end of life, all were given a deeper 


- meaning and an added sanctity within its walls. It 


was here that men were stirred below and lifted above 
the common range of feeling of the work-a-day world. 
As their spare and best clothes were associated in their 
minds with their Lord’s day and house,—they called 
them their Sunday, go-to-meeting clothes,—so were 
their best, their spare feelings associated with the 
church. Whatever we and our children may do about 
it, this is our background. It has surrounded the most 
soul-searching periods with the beauty of holiness and 
given the words to say. It is the shrine of greatest 
memories. 


The Family Pew—What Does That Mean? 


The great life experiences are connected with the 
family. It is with a small company of people that we 
have our dearest relations. It is with this unit, the 
family, and not with single lives, that the social struc- 
ture is built. It is through this little company, the 
family, that we get into the world. By it we are hedged 
about and saved to life. Love and romance are but 
means to its end. Marriage belongs to it, and the new 
generation comes from it. Here are the great matters 
of life that find us where we live, all connected with 
the family. The church is the family institution. 


Other institutions are the keepers of only a part of 


our memories, because our association with them is 
partial and fragmentary. Other institutions give a 
place for our sentiments to cling for a time. With 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; in sodalities and fra- 
ternities; in companies in which youth meets youth, 
men meet men, and women meet women, we have asso- 
ciation for a period and for a part of our life. A part 
of our feelings and memories are connected with them. 
But the best sentiments of mankind are not connected 
with youth meeting youth, men meeting men, or women 
meeting women. Each of these is a fragmentary ex- 
perience. The best sentiments of mankind are con- 
nected with the family: man, woman, and child. Here 
the church is unique in its ministry. It is the family 
institution. The family pew typifies its essential dis- 
tinction. It is in the family that experience comes to 
full circle. The church takes cognizance of these events, 
surrounds them with proper observances, and connects 
them up with her verities that do not die. It is in the 
nature of things, and in reason, that the church is the 
keeper of our most lasting sentiments and memories. 
She deals with the family, with which the greatest 
experiences and sentiments are indissolubly linked. 

The church being the depository of our best mem- 
ories, it ought to be the most fixed thing in our world. 
As far as possible it should be shielded from the vicis- 
situdes of time. No other institution loses so much 
by being uprooted. Many for whom it was the keeper 
of great memories cannot make the transfer with it. 
As the keeper of precious possessions it ought to count 
time by centuries and not by years. As far as we are 
able, it ought to be the most symbolic thing in our life 
of unchanging order, fixed and permanent values. The 
cathedral idea has the right time-perspective: some- 
thing deep in its foundation; towering and massive in 
its proportions; made of durable stuff, wrought with 
artistry, beautiful for all time. It should have sta- 
bility. Its value is enhanced by having the same 
attachment for a long line of generations. 


aut _ With all the necessary change it is still the most per- 
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manent place with which to connect the great experi- 
ences. As we look about us we see many places, shrines 
of family memories, now passed to strangers’ hands. 
No access now to the place consecrated by those who 
lived there before. It is unusual now for two genera- 
tions to occupy the same house. All over the country 
we see the private burying-ground now desecrated by 
those to whom it is not a shrine, but cumbered real 
estate. The usual experience is that private shrines 
are temporary. Why not connect the events we would 
remember with the most permanent place still in our 
life, the church? Here is some degree of stability; 
here is an atmosphere in which our best sentiments can 
live and be treated with respect. To it we have access 
always; it does not pass to strangers to whom our 
dearest things have no meaning. 

Centuries of human experience are gathered up in 
the church customs which seem to us matters of social 
propriety or superstition. With good reason we bap- 
tize our children in the church and have them married 
there. For the same reason the last rites for our dead 
are performed there. God’s acre was close beside it, 
not because religion is sad, but because the sanctuary 
is fixed. Thése are life’s signal points to be associated 
with the most permanent and consecrate bit of earth. 
The long experience of men says that this shrine out- 
lasts the home, outlasts any other place to which they 
might be attached. 


Would Our Children Not Thank Us? 


We do not build our memorial tablets into the walls 
of our homes, or set up our monuments on private 
ground, for we know the changes of the world. We 
make them a part of the walls of our sanctuary, built 
upon consecrated ground. Here is some measure of 
perpetuity for that which will be cherished by those 
who come after us. We are attaching these events of 
our children’s lives to some place. We would have it a 
place of good memory when they return in fifty years. 
Such precious things ought to be left for them at a 
place that will be here in fifty years. In all likelihood 
the church will be the most familiar place, the most 
homelike, and the most unchanged. Let them be able 
to say: “Here in this church I was dedicated, here I 
was married, and from this place my people were 
buried. It is a shrine of good memory to me.” Is 
this not a surer place of attachment than any house? 
With what reason has the custom grown among us of 
performing the last offices for our dead in undertakers’ 
chapels? Fifty years of impersonal traffic with grief 
will leave nothing but the entry of our loss upon their 
books, if the same firm remains. Would our children 
not thank us to connect these events of their lives, and 
our own, with a people and a place dedicated to the 
best things and the eternities, rather than to a tem- 
porary place subject to all the changes of real estate 
and family fortune? We leave the family possessions 
for them in the securest vaults of the most established 
companies. We would leave the family memories for 
them in the oldest, the most permanent place, the 
church. 

The time is past for us when the church would have 
leverage on us through our joys and griefs. It does not 
baptize our children to control them, or marry them to 
enforce its claims. It does net speak its words above 
our dead to assign them place and seal eternity. Now, 
at last, we are ready to let it have a part and house 
our great experiences, not for its sake, but our own. 
The dear associations which grow out of and cling to 
the great events can be left safely and securely with it 
to bless and keep: ~ 
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Moral Freedom and Natural Law 


An amateur tries his hand at a deep theme 
which delights the doctors 


WwW. W. S., A LAYMAN 


The net result of the discussions of 
that hackneyed subject, the Freedom of 
the Will, has been little, if anything, 
more than the separation of the partici- 
pants and their followers into two groups. 
One of the groups has convictions based 
largely upon intuition and introspection, 
insisting that man is a self-determined, 
morally responsible being, the arbiter of 
his own moral and spiritual destiny. The 
other, with somewhat more show of logic 
and of the methods of science, contends 
that man in all his ways is entirely de- 
termined by heredity and environment, 
from which it is postulated that he cannot 
help himself and is therefore not morally 
responsible. 

There is evidently a fallacy somewhere 
and I feel that it is quite within the range 
of possibility to indicate where it lies. 

It is my purpose to propound a principle 
which I think will be found to exist in 
natural law and which I believe is the 
key to the solution of this vexed question. 

It is the principle, in growth, of organic 
oneness. On the moral and spiritual 
planes it becomes the principle of I-am- 
ness and of identity of spirit. 

The Causationists have shown—with un- 
answerable logic, it seems to me—that all 
of my choices and volitions are the re- 
sultants of forces having their origin in 
heredity and environment; but the vital 
truth standing right in their path, which 
they seem to have entirely failed to per- 
ceive, is that those forces I am! In caus- 
ing the growth of a tree, for example, the 
forces of the sun do not simply happen 
along and give the tree a boost, and then 
move on to the performance of other work. 
On the contrary, the forces stay right with 
the tree and become the potential energy 
resident in its fibres. So that by calcu- 
lating the stored-up energy—the heat 
units of the wood—we arrive at a precise 
measure of the energy put forth by the 
sun in the actual processes of the tree’s 
growth. In the chemism of organic growth 
the causative forces and the organism 
become organically one. 

So with man. In his moral and 
spiritual makeup he is not a something 
which is acted upon and moulded by forces 
which are, and which remain, external to 
himself. He is the plexus of those forces 
in the exact degrees in which they actually 
determine him, organized into an individ- 
ual entity. Those forces he is. When we 
perceive that, we see that determination 
by heredity and environment is nothing 
other than self-determination, which is the 
essence of moral freedom. Determinism 
and moral freedom, then, are but the re- 
verse and obverse of one and the same 
truth. 

It will also be seen, readily enough, 
that moral freedom conditioned upon self- 
determination is not necessarily synony- 
mous with ideal freedom, for the reason 
that self-determination may be on the 
up-grade, or it may be on the down-grade. 
On the up-grade it is progress in the 
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knowledge and understanding of, and af- 
fection for, the law of life and self-direc- 
tion and self-restraint in accord therewith, 
leading up to that perfect freedom which 
is man’s highest achievement and in which 
he is seen to be a partaker of the divine 
nature. On the down-grade, self-determi- 
nation degenerates into unrestraint, the 
fool’s idea of freedom, running in ignorant 
disregard or in open defiance of the law, 
and headed surely for anything but true 
freedom. 

We often hear preachers speak of man’s 
freedom as if it were some sort of special 
gift bestowed upon him for the purpose of 
making him, what he otherwise could 
never have become, a moral being. I think 
that we can safely characterize that as a 
misapprehension. For do we not see that 
man’s self-determination—his moral free- 
dom, in other words—is, by the law of 
growth, the perfectly natural accompani- 
ment of his moral development? TFree- 
dom of .the ideal type, on the other hand, 
is distinctively something to be attained 
to, and not in any sense a gift. 

The reader may ask this question, “Has 
self-determination the alternative at any 
time of being on the up-grade or on the 
down-grade?”’ Or, “Can a man at any 
time execute an about-face, morally, mak- 
ing the turn as if he were mounted upon 
frictionless bearings, with no inertia or 
obstacles to overcome? An affirmative 
answer to that question would seem to 
agree with some conceptions of Freedom 
of the Will, but I should say that it 
would be unquestionably false. 

There will inevitably be the inertia of 
habit and the obstacles of counter-desires 
to overcome. 

Saint Paul said, “Set your affections on 
things above.” That is the whole secret 
of moral and spiritual advancement, and, 
as a mere formula, nothing could be 
simpler. 

The moralists are wont to say, “You can 
if you will.” True, we can if we will, and 
will, and will! But back of every choice 
and volition there will have to be a desire 
overmatching and overruling all desires 
that may stand in the way, and each 
dominating desire must be built up and 
fortified by materials drawn from our en- 
vironment—from teachers, preachers, 
books, companions. For it is those influ- 
ences, acting not from without but from 
within, as organic parts of our natures, 
which constitute what we are. 

Those forces we are, in truth, by virtue 
of their essences distilled into our souls 
through the alembic of our affections. 

Not “as a man thinketh,” merely, but 
“as a man thinketh in his heart.” That 
is, aS a man loveth, so is he. This set- 
ting of the affections on things above is 
no simple pastime for a pleasant after- 
noon, It is a man’s-size job for life! 
Saint Paul may have had in mind an ap- 
proach to that most laudable undertaking 
when he said, “Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are pure” (and 
the whole category of things ennobling and 
uplifting), “think on these things.” The 
spirit which is God dwelleth at the heart 
of those things,—not indeed in fulness, but 
in such measure as we, even in our low 
estate, may appropriate to ourselves. By 


directing our thoughts and attention upon 
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those things until their essential beauty 
and worthwhileness are borne in upon us 
and they become the objects of our affec- ~ 
tions, we are taking part with God in the 
creation of our own spiritual natures, and 
that in a relationship so intimate that 
in taking part with we become partakers 
of the divine nature. 

The desire of this article is to find ac- 
ceptance in the rationalistic mind, as to 
the immanence of God in the simple, every- 
day moral adventures of life, and as to 
the literal reality of a man as “partaker 
of the divine nature” in those experiences, 
when their trend is upward. Partakers 
of God. The thought if true invests the 
homely incidents of life with the dignity 
and significance of the sacramental; yet 
void of priestly mediation. 

Jesus says, “I and my Father are one.” 
This, I take it, is not simply a figure of 
speech, but a statement of fact; not a 
matter of harmony merely, or of spiritual 
likeness, but of spiritual identity. It says 
all spiritual growth is this identity. The 
process is going on now, in this Sixth 
Day of Creation, in the morn of which we 
live, and in which we may already per- 
ceive the promise of that “one far-off di- 
vine event, to which the whole creation 
moves.” 
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JDAN Rivarpd. By Joseph Edward Lanouette. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 

A story of the war told in verse, and 
divided into ten long sections. The nar- 
rative is dramatic enough; but the poetry 
is crude, the style dry and hard. The 
rhymes are weak, the metre loose. The 
reader who wins through to the final 
pages deserves credit for his perseverance. 


Hachp QuILLS. By George Faunce Whit- 
comb. Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 

Another collection of war verse, whose 
author is more to be commended for his 
courage than for his attainments. His 
ideals are lofty enough. He has some 
sense of color, combined with a moderate 
instinct for the dramatic. But his poetry 
is lacking in the eternal fire. It is good, 
what there is of it; but hardly good 
enough. 


A FARM IN Picarpy. By Dora Nelson. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 

This also is war poetry, conventional, 
simple, unassuming, revealing some traces 
of deep feeling. The lighter verse is not 
particularly funny, while the treatment of 
more tragic subjects is scarcely incisive 
enough to be convincing. The six-line 
threnody: on “Hdith Cavell” is the best 
poem in the collection. 


An AcrbAGH or Lyric. By Dorothea Law-. 
rence Mann, Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
$1.25. 

In no slight measure, Miss Mann is a 
genuine poet. Many of her lyrics _come 
close to being the real thing. She has 
imagination, a true love of beauty, and a 
real gift of rhythm. Her verse has a sing- 
ing quality as well as sound feeling and 
clear insight. The sonnet on Browning 
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is altogether praiseworthy. There is also 
a beautiful “Spring Song,” and much else 
that is excellent. 


WIND AND Biun Water. By Laura Armi- 
stead Carter. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
$1.25. 

A group of poems worthy of its title. 
The poetic note, if in places it rings a little 
thin, is none the less clear and musical. 
The verses are manifestly the product 
of deep feeling. Among so much that is 
good, it is difficult to choose any poems as 
deserving of especial praise, but ‘La 
Paresseuse,” “Easter, 1918,” and “The 
Spirit of America Answers” seem tu us 
exceptionally worth while. They breathe 
a spirit of patriotism noble and heroic. 


Ourpoors AND IN. 
Crowell. 


By Joshua Freeman 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2 


net. 


Mr. Crowell is a Cape Cod poet. Nota 
little of his singing is inspired by his love 
for Barnstable County, and celebrates the 
varied aspects of the beauty of many of 
its localities through the changing year. 
Its author is a lover of nature in all her 
moods. Simply and unpretentiously, with- 
out effort or a straining after effect, he 
sings evidently for pure love of the sing- 
ing; and the result amply justifies his per- 
severance. 


Porms. By Gladys Cromwell. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This book is rendered immune from 
criticism by the tragic circumstances of 
its author’s history. Gladys Cromwell 
was one of two young American girls, twin 
sisters, both gifted and highly organized, 
who in 1918 became workers in a canteen 
for French soldiers at Chalons. Late in 
the same year they were transferred to 
an evacuation hospital, where they ren- 
dered most efficient service until their 
overtaxed strength gave way; and on 
their return voyage to this country they 
flung themselves into the sea. 
duction by Padraic Colum together with 
a brief biographical note by Anne Dunn 
confer an added interest upon this col- 
lection of Gladys Cromwell’s lyrics. 


New York: 


Many, Many Moons. . A Book or WILDPR- 
NUSS Ponms. By Lew Sarett. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50. 

Lew Sarett is a poet from the tall tim- 
ber of the great Northwest. As guide and 
trapper he knows the Indian nature well. 
With no little ability in his poems, he in- 
terprets the psychology of the aborigines 
in many of its aspects. His is the voice 
of a man who knows the wilderness and 
is in close sympathy with its inhabitants. 
Not a little of the tragedy, superstitions, 
and humor of the Indian find expression 
on his pages. 

Tup ROAMBPR AND OTHER POPMS. 
Edward Woodberry. New York: 
Brace and Howe. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Woodberry, long recognized as one 
of America’s leading poets, has brought 
together in his latest volumes a group of 
“war lyrics” inspired by the uplift and 
vision of the past five years, as well as 
the sonnet-series “Ideal Passion,’ and the 
long narrative in blank verse which gives 
the volume its title. As always, his verse 
is of a high order. Its technique is fault- 
less. Its spirit is completely Greek. After 
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the disjointed insurgency of much that 
passes for poetry in these lawless days, it 
is refreshing to turn to work so delicately 
chiselled, so carefully conformed to classic 
standards, in which lofty ideals, a genuine 
love of beauty, and exalted feeling are 
closely interwoven. 


THe HAUNTED Hour. AN ANTHOLOGY. Com- 
piled by Margaret Widdemer. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. 

Miss Widdemer, herself a poet of no 
mean skill, has collected a variegated 
array of ghost-poems covering the entire 
range of Pnglish literature. With rare 
discrimination and taste, she has brought 
together eerie verse from writers old and 
new; as widely different as Hood and 
the author of The Ingoldsby Legends and 
Katharine Tynan, Yeats, Kipling, and 
Alfred Noyes. The volume will be a wel- 
come addition to any library. 


Some Recent Plays 
DINAH, QUEEN OF THD BeRBERS. 
Vallette McCauley. 
Press. 50 cents, 
A religious drama picturing the con- 
quest of the Christians of North Africa by 
the Mohammedans in 698 a.p. It is based 
on authentic history, and was acted at 
the centenary celebrations of American 
Methodist Missions at Columbus, Ohio, in 
June of last year. 


By Clarice 
New York: The Abingdon 


’ Tse Wipow’s VEIL. By Alice Rostetter. 
New York: Egmont Arens. 385 cents. 

This is a capital little farce, admirably 
adapted to amateur presentation. It is 
original, and vividly portrays certain hu- 
morous aspects of the Irish character. It 
was one of the most popular productions 
of the Provincetown Players during the 
past season. 
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PLays. By Susan Glaspell. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 

Susan Glaspell is one of the most 
promising of present-day American play- 
wrights. Witty, forcible, abounding in 
terse, clever dialogue, compressing much 
power within narrow limits, her plays also 
have a unique faculty in conveying a sug- 
gestion of cold horror. “Trifles’’ is in its 
way a veritable masterpiece. ‘“Tickless 
Time” is a clever skit burlesquing day- 
light-saving. “Suppressed Desires” is a 
farce which is really funny. “Bernice” 
alone, and the only long drama in the 
book, seems to miss its mark. All have 
been presented on the professional stage. 

Anes ET, 


Plymouth 

Turn OLp Coast ROAD FROM Boston TO PiLy- 
MOUTH. By Agnes Hdwards. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $8. 

This is the Pilgrim year. The tercen- 
tenary of the settlement of Plymouth is 
being celebrated, for one thing, by the pub- 
lication of a host of volumes dealing with 
one or another phase of the same subject. 
In The Old Coast Road, Agnes Edwards 
follows up her previous volume on Cape 
Cod with an account of the historical, 
literary, and social associations bound up 
with the towns which the motorist passes 
through on a trip from Boston to Plymouth. 
With an excess of rhetoric which does 
not always make up for occasional in- 
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accuracy of statement, the author con- 
veys a vast amount of timely information, 
with some evidence of wide reading in 
original sources. It is unfortunate that 
the chapter on Marshfield contains no 
reference to the ancient Winslow house, 
one of the most interesting buildings in 
the Old Colony. And the reader will be, 
to say the least, surprised to find, in the 
account of Boston, that King’s Chapel, the 
Old South, the Old State House, and 
Faneuil Hall are all located in the South 
End; also that ‘to-day . Plymouth 
Harbor is as full of masts as a cornfield 
of stalks.’ The book is handsomely 
printed and well illustrated. 


OLD PLYMOUTH TRAILS. By Winthrop Pack- 
ard. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

Written in Mr. Packard’s characteristic 
vein, this bulky volume contains a series 
of nature studies of the country in and 
about Plymouth and Cape Cod. The -pro- 
cession of the seasons inland and along 
shore is sympathetically described, with 
abundant mention of things of deep inter- 
est to the naturalist and botanist. There 
are many excellent illustrations. 


Cape Coppiries. By Dennis and Marion 
Chatham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35. : 

A delightful little volume, prettily bound 
and illustrated, extolling the charms of 
summer life in that portion of Massachu- 
setts made famous by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
and beloved by all its inhabitants, whether 
native or by adoption. Although by no 
means including all the delights of a sum- 
mer on the Cape, these brief essays con- 
tain many charming descriptions of the 
pleasures and occupations which the Cape- 
dweller knows and loves. The brief chap- 
ter picturing a picnic by the seashore is 
“alone worth the price of admission.” 

A. BR. H. 


For Boys and Girls 

BospBy AND THE Big Roap. By Maud Lindsay. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

On his fifth birthday, Bobby Randolph, 
with his father and mother, moved from 
the city to a little brown house in the 
country,—the fulfilment of their dreams. 
Past the little brown house ran the Big 
Road, smooth and shining, which led to 
pleasant places and which brought many 
pleasant new friends to Bobby’s door. 
Animal friends, too, big and small, Bobby 
found in his joyous new life, and any 
child who may read the book will share 
with him his newfound wonderland. Col- 
ored illustrations by F. Liley Young add 
charm to the book. ; 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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By the Brook 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


A slender runlet glimmers through the grass, 
With whispered song; 

In June, tall buttercups and blue flags grow 
Its trickling course along; 

There, in September, ranks of cardinal flowers, 
Spirits of fire, throng. 


David and the Beaver 


ROSE BROOKS 


The brook in the little rocky ravine 
behind David’s house answered the song 
of many a bird swaying in the green 
branches above it. 

“Summer’s here! 
the joyous birds. 

“Here! Summer’s here!” answered the 
brook, softly, and green leaves and flowers 
and blue sky said just as plainly, ‘“Sum- 
mer’s here!” though really and truly they 
couldn’t talk at all. 

David and his chums were building a 
dam across the brook. But work as they 
would, the water would filter through, not 
in little trickles, but in streams, till the 
boys, discouraged, waded out and put on 
their stockings. 

“Looks easy enough when you see a dam 
all made,” said one boy. 

It was then that David, a sudden idea 
in his head, slipped off by himself and ran 
to the zoo. And what animal do you think 
he hunted up? Of course! Beaver. 

In the shade before the wire screening 
of Beaver’s tiny green valley, David flung 
himself on the grass. ‘Beaver!’ he called, 
and again, “Beaver !” 

Up from the water came Beaver’s 
squirrel face and, swimming toward him 
in the little pool, Beaver crawled out on 
the bank. 

“Here are some willow twigs for you, 
Beaver,” said David. ‘Will you please 
tell me how to build a dam?” 

Beaver took the willow twigs in his 


Summer’s here!” sang 


front paws, and, sitting up on his 
haunches, gnawed them eagerly. ‘Who 
wants a dam?” he asked crossly. ‘“There’s 


no sense in making a dam unless you want 
to cover the entrance to your house with 
water, or float logs.” Beaver slid into the 
water, but David proffered another willow 
twig. 

: “We were making a dam,” he explained, 

“and we fussed and worked all the morn- 
ing, but the water would come through”’— 

“Where? What beavers were they?’ 
asked Beaver, excitedly. 

“Boys, not beavers,” said David, reluc- 
tantly, whose interest in his own dam les- 
sened as his interest in Beaver grew. 

“Ho!” said Beaver. “Boys!. Nobody 
can build the right kind of a dam except 
beavers! Wouldn’t I like to get my teeth 
into an.alder and gnaw and gnaw!” Beaver 
bared his strong orange-colored cutting- 
teeth, sharp as chisels, as he talked. 
“Nothing to do in this ready-made pond,” 
he added in disgust, ‘“There’s no place 
around here to build a dam anyway, I 
know there isn’t,’”’ he wound up, unable to 
stifle his interest. : 


‘wasn’t. 
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“Well, I s’pose you’d say it isn’t much 
of a place,” said David. “But there’s a 


little rocky ravine back of our house, | 


with a brook running through it,—yes 
there is, right here in the city, across the 
park,—and it’s big enough for boys to have 
lots of fun in.” 

“Show me! Take me to it! 
you boys how to build a dam!” 

“Oh, will you?’ said David, jumping 
up, and then, looking into Beayer’s bright 
little eyes, he sank slowly down on the 
grass again. “I can’t, Beaver,” he said 
softly. “I can’t take you—to-day—but I’m 
going to send you back to your home some 
day, I truly am.” 

“When?” demanded Beaver, promptly. 

“That’s the trouble. I -don’t know just 
when, yet,” said David, unhappily. “But 
I do know I’m going to. Course we’ll miss 
you,—me specially—but I’d rather, and 
everybody’d rather miss seeing you if we 
knew you were living where you belonged.” 

“I certainly don’t belong here,” said 
Beaver, mournfully. ; 

“No, you don’t,” agreed David, as mourn- 
fully. But David could never stay mourn- 
ful very long over anything. Presently he 
smiled and said: “But after you’re gone, 
maybe I could never find you again, so 
won’t you tell me how to build a dam? 
What has gnawing an alder to do with 
i A ae 

“How else would you begin if you didn’t 
gnaw down trees and cut them up?” 


T’ll show 


“Ts that what you do?” said David. “We 
didn’t.” 
“Was your dam a good one? No, it 


You said yourself it wasn’t.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” chuckled David, remem- 
bering. how the water had defied their 
best efforts. ‘“Won’t the boys be surprised ! 
—that is, if you tell me,” he added. 

“IT could tell you better if you didn’t 
interrupt so often,” said Beaver. ‘Keep 
still and let me do the talking.” 

“Mayn’t I ask a_ single question?” 
pleaded David. 

“Oh, if you must, but listen all you can. 
First you stand on your hind legs and 
balance yourself with your tail and then 
you gnaw and gnaw and gnaw till your 
tree falls, and see that you make it fall in 
the right direction, right to the water’s 
edge.” 

“Can you?’ asked Dayid, admiringly. 

“Who said I couldn’t?’ asked Beaver. 
“Of course I can. And then you peel off 
the bark.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why? I never heard such questions! 
To eat, of course. You need a lot of bark 
in the cellar for winter.” 

“In the cellar!” But David, mystified, 
didn’t dare ask particulars. 

“In the cellar, I said,” said Beaver. 
“Then you gnaw down another tree and 
another,—of course your family help you, 
—and when you have enough, you float 
them off to where you’re building your 
dam.” 

David, .stretched flat, his face cupped 
in his hands, his eyes shining, was deep in 
the woods with Beaver, his own little dam 
forgotten. “What makes you want to build 
a dam, anyway?” he asked. 

“You don’t want the entrance of your 
house to be above water in the dry season, 
do you?” demanded Beaver, and Dayid, 
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quite forgetting he was a boy, shook his 
head, as was expected of him. ~ - 

“That’s why,’ went on Beaver. ‘“En- 
trances have to be under water, so dams 
have to be built, to make sure the water 
is always high enough.” 

“Just where does the entrance go?” 
asked David, politely. 

“Into the house, up through a passage,” 
said Beaver. “Haven’t you ever been in- 
side?” 

Again David shook his head. 

“We have two rooms in our houses,” 
said Beaver, proudly. “Upstairs for living 
in,—and we take in nice fresh chips every 
day for beds,—and the cellar for food.” 

“Bark,” said David, feeling sure of his, 
ground. 

“And bulbs of plants that grow in the 
water,—you need a lot of food in winter.” 

“T don’t see yet just why,” said David, 
slowly, “you want the entrance under 
water. I mean, I don’t understand why 
you say entrances must be under water.” — 

“Don’t you want us to escape under 
water if a wolverine or a lynx attacks us? 
Do you want our entrances frozen up tight 
in winter so we can’t get out?” 

“Course I want you to escape, you know 
I do,” protested David. 

“Then they have to be under water, 
don’t they?” and Beaver showed signs of 
swimming off. 

“You said you rafted the peeled-off trees 
to the place where you were making your 
dam, didn’t you?” called David, softly. 

“So I did,” said Beaver, lured back in 
spite of himself. ‘Well, you sink them, 
of course, and put stones on them to hold 
them down,—pretty big stones you'll need, 
—and keep on building; and be sure you 
fill up every crack and cranny with twigs 
and sticks and then pat in mud, plenty of 
mud.” : 

“Where’ll I get it?’ 

“Why, dive to the bottom, of course, 
and dig it up with your forepaws, hug | 
it to you and swim for the dam!” 

“You pat it in with your tail, don’t 
you?” ; 

“Paws first,” said Beaver, “You get it 
in all the cracks better. Afterward you 
ean smooth it off. with your tail if you 
want to, spat it down flat and even.” | 

“Sounds easy,” ruminated David. 

“Means work,’ said Beaver, tersely. 
‘Nothing but work. That’s what we’re for, 
to work and build dams.” 

“You don’t like to work?” 
David. 

“Like to work! I should say we do! 
Even baby beavers are born wanting to 
work and build dams.” 

David drew in a breath of astonishment, 
“All day long?’ he asked weakly. 

“All night long, you mean,” said Beaver. 
“By the light of the moon, when there’s 
nothing but a big stillness. ‘There’s noth- 
ing like it. You don’t mean to say you 
don’t like to work?” 

“Well,” temporized David, then, staring 
hard at Beaver’s squirrel face he added: 
“Why, to be sure! Busy as a beayer! I 
neyer thought it really meant anything.” 

To his relief, Beaver went on, “Are there 
bends in your brook?” 

“No,” said David, “it’s just a tiny brook. 
Why?” . , : 

“If there were, you could dig canals, 


demanded 
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save time, float your logs,’ Beaver 
’ explained in fragmentary language. 

“Oh,” said David, his eyes still brighter. 
“Why, you’re a regular engineer !” 

“I’m a regular beaver, if I am shut up 
here,—and I will be till I die,” said 
Beaver. 

Before David’s eyes the moon rose over 

4 a still Northern forest, over tree-bordered 
running streams, and the silence was 
broken only by the gnawing of trees as 


beavers worked busily, or by the splash, 


of a beaver’s flat tail as he dove happily 

into a dark pool of his own damming. 
“Yes, it’s just like that,” said Beaver, 
unexpectedly, and at that remark David 
was sure of what he had always sus- 
pected, that in animal language some 
things don’t have to be said aloud at all. 
a “Bring me some birch twigs the next time 
you come, will you? And tell the boys just 
how to build that dam,” he added gener- 


é ously. 
, “Tll tell the boys, every boy in the 
world, something besides dams!” said 


David, hotly, and then, with a gulp, his 
head went down on his arms, for his eyes 
had seen, a few feet beyond him, little 
twigs woven patiently in and out, in and 
out of the wire netting. 

Again Beaver proved his understanding 
of silent speech.- “Have to do something, 
sometimes,” he defended himself. 

“It won’t be long! It won’t be long!” 
David’s smothered voice promised him. 

“When?” asked Beaver, this time very 
patiently. “Can’t you possibly tell me 

} when?” 


The Bandaged Nest 


ARTHUR E. WILSON 


“Oh, look, mother! The nest is nearly 
blown off!’ Betty called excitedly to her 
mother from the front room, where she 
was looking out of the window. ‘The rain 
was coming down in torrents, and the 
wind was blowing fiercely. 

The nest was in the syringa-bush in 
front of the piazza. In the spring, a pair 
of chipping sparrows had chosen this 
bush for their home, and here had built 
their nest of grasses and rootlets and lined 
it with horsehair. 

Betty had taken great interest in this 
nest, for from the piazza she could look 
right into it. ‘She had seen four bluish 
eggs with little dark streaks appear in it, 
and later four little masses of fluffy down 
which slowly changed into what seemed 

z é mostly neck and bill and then into young 

birds that one day fluttered off the nest. 
Hardly had the first brood left their home 

-. than a second set of eggs appeared and the 
sitting and hatching process began all over 

again. Now it was August and the little 
birds were hatched. 

This was one of those hot, stifling days 
which by the middle of the afternoon bring 
wind and thunder-shower. Whether the 
nest was not put on the branches firmly at 
first, or whether the earlier brood or just 
the wind and rain had weakened it, what 
‘Betty said. was true. The nest with four 

young birds was tipped on its side in an 

larming manner, and it looked as if the 


Ne ue fledged youngsters would be spilled | 


ut into the raging storm and drowned. 
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Just as mother had come to the window 
at Betty’s call, the sparrow mother came 
out of the storm and settled herself with 
outspread wings over her brood. This 
didn’t help matters, for her weight seemed 
to make the nest tilt more than before. 

“As soon as the storm is over,” said 
mother, “we'll see what we can do. You 
watch and tell me if anything happens.” 

For two hours the storm raged, and 
Betty saw the mother-bird acting as an 
umbrella to her family. Every minute 
Betty thought the nest would fall, but it 
barely held on. ‘Then streaks of light 
showed in the western sky, and the storm 
passed, and the sun came out. Betty and 
mother put on their rubbers and hurried 
out to the nest. 

When they came near the bush the 
mother chippy acted as if she wished they 
would go away. When their hands touched 
it, off she flew. It was some minutes be- 
fore Betty’s mother decided what to do. 
Then she went in and got a piece of white 
cloth, which she folded like a bandage 
about four inches wide. As Betty held 
the branches apart, mother wound the 
bandage around nest and branches on 
which it rested. She put it around twice 
and pinned it with safety-pins. Then she 
told Betty to wind some string around the 
bandage tightly several times. 

All the time they were doing this the 
poor little hungry birds were eagerly 
stretching up their wide-opened bills and 
fluttering their tiny wings. 

What a queer-looking thing it was! A 
white rag right in the middle of the 
syringa-bush, and a bird’s. nest in the 
middle of that! It was too much for any 
chipping sparrow, and father and mother 
bird came to a lilac-bush a little distance 
away and from there anxiously examined 
the white rag but couldn’t make up their 
minds to go nearer. 

Betty went back to watch from the win- 
dow. Supper-time came, and Daddy re- 
turned from the city, and yet those hungry 
little birds stretched up their necks and 
opened their bills all in vain. 

“Daddy,” said Betty at supper, “I be- 
lieve it is five hours since those birds have 
been fed. Will that hurt them?” 

“Oh, I think not,” said Daddy. “You 
know they go through the night without 
eating.. That doesn’t hurt them.” 

After supper, Betty saw, to her great 
joy, both parent birds with food in their 
bills approach the nest. The calls of love 
had overcome their fear,-and now they 
went boldly to the edge of the nest and fed 
their young. 

“Tt’s all right. They are feeding them,” 
she called into the house. 

Yes, those birdies came through all right, 
and the bandaged nest was proudly shown 
to the neighbors. It seemed as if the 
parent birds were also proud of it, for 
they would fly to the piazza rail and from 
there hop into the bush and to the nest as 
if to call attention to it. Often, instead 
of flying from the bush directly to lawn 
or garden, they would fly close to Betty’s 
and mother’s faces as they sat on the 
piazza. 


“Y’m glad you fandeeea ‘that nest and 


so saved the lives of four chipping spar- 
rows,” said Daddy, “for of all the birds 
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they are the most useful to have around 
the garden and yard. ‘They eat a lot 
of harmful insects and some weed seeds.” 

Just then the chippy’s song rang out—a 
long and shrill trill. 

“T think,” said Betty, “that is the bird’s 
way of saying how glad he is we ing 
a bandage for his nest.” 


Around the World Home 


The latter part of August, the Yomei 
Maru, a Japanése ship, arrived at the 
Panama Canal, in the course of a notable 
trip. The Red Cross chartered her and 
she has about eight hundred well-born 
Russian children aboard who are sailing 
home all the way from Vladivostock, ag 
beria, 

In May, 1918, the Soviet government 
sent the children from Petrograd to Si- 
beria on account of a food shortage. More 
than a hundred teachers and attendants 
went with them, and the plan was that 
they were to stay away only during the 
summer, When Kolchak’s army failed, 
they were cut off in the Ural Mountains, 
and would have starved if the Red Cross, 
aided by Kolchak’s forces, had not come. 
The Red Cross gathered the children who 
had been scattered, and retreated with 
Kolchak until they finally reached Vladi- 
vostock, where the children lived on a 
Russian island four miles from the port. 
The Red Cross secured a Japanese ship 
to carry them home around the world. 
They began their voyage on July 17. On 
August 3 the Yomei Maru reached San 
Francisco. Two of its little passengers, 
Alexander and Ley Simeoloff, were claimed 
by relatives from Russia, who met the 
ship. They are twin brothers, and will 
grow up as Americans. 


A House Riddle 


The old Abijah Boardman house in 
Saugus, Mass., has never stirred from the 
spot on which it was first built, yet at 
various stages of its career has been in 
Boston, Lynn, Saugus, and Melrose, be- 
sides being at different times included in 
two counties, Suffolk and Hssex. Chang- 
ing boundaries answer the riddle. Histori- 
cal societies plan to keep the old house 
intact as long as possible, a crowning 
honor to its unusual career. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, MRS. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR.’ 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremort Street, Bostorz, Mass. 
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A Church Which Overcomen 


Facing hardships, equipped with the gospel, 
a faithful people and skilful pastor 
revtve a mission 


REV. THOMAS P. BYRNES 
Minister 

The story of the founding and the 
growth of the First Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been a 
reproduction of the planting and matur- 
ing of such movements in many communi- 
ties East and West during the last one 
hundred years of Unitarian history. It 
has been ‘the story of heroic pioneering 
by a few faithful leaders. It has been 
a story of difficulties and handicaps, 
of meetings in halls, lodge-rooms, Jewish 
temples, out-of-the-way places. Hopeful 
and devoted people have tried to build 
a new church organization under many 
discouragements. 

Sometimes in mission work it is a mat- 
ter of years of testing and waiting for the 
harvest. Then again it is the story of 
steady growth and development, of sane 
and sure progress from one stage of 
achievement to another, from the little 
band who heard the call of the first 
missionary, to the well-organized church, 
led and ministered to by a faithful and 
efficient spiritual leader in a modern 
city. 

The First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City was organized in 1906. Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Field Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, looked over the field, met a few 
of the people of Unitarian persuasion, and 
recommended the establishment of a Uni- 


REV. THOMAS P. BYRNES 


A minister who knows how to promote the 
Unitarian cause in regions where prejudice 
and even worse have to be met and overcome. 


tarian mission. The first lay leaders and 
founders of the movement were as fol- 
lows: Mr. and Mrs. Byron D. Shear, Mr. 
and Mrs. George HE. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred §S. Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. O. A. 
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Mitscher, Mrs. Effie Jones Cheatham, Mrs. 
Celene Gray Reed, Mr. Frank Inglis, Mrs. 
Alida Van Sant. The first settled minis- 
ter here was Rev. Walter C. Pierce, who 
came in 1906 and remained as pastor until 
1908. The following ministers have served 
since 1908: Rev. Ward R. Clark, 1908-09; 
Rey. Clarence J. Harris, 1912-15; Rev. 
Charles 8. Bodwell, 1915-17; Rey. Oswald 
Helsing, 1917- 
19. The writer’s 
ministry here 
began in Janu- 
ary of the pres- 
ent year. 

In May, 1916, 
the American 
en tebe 1 8 oe 
Association 
purchased the- 
United Presby- 
terian Church, 
corner of Broad- 
way and Ninth 
Street, which 
has proved to 
be a desirable 
property, ina 
splendid loca- 
tion for a new 
movement, in 
the heart of the 
growing part 
of the city. This 
$10,000 prop- 
erty has so in- 
creased in value 
during the last 
four years that it is now estimated to be 
worth $30,000. The location is in the busi- 
ness section. We prefer to hold it for a 
year or two, build our organization, then 
sell the present property and build a 
modern church in the growing residential 
section of the city. 

The latest census gives Oklahoma City 
a population of 91,250. It was prairie 
thirty-one years ago. It is a thoroughly 
American city, which has drawn its pop- 
ulation from every State in the Union. 
It is a city of young people of strong 
character and pronounced individualism, 
enterprise, and adventure. In such a com- 
munity our liberal church, it would seem, 
would be eagerly sought. But I did not 
find it so. We had a church building, 
a strong board of trustees, and twenty- 
two families whose confidence in the fu- 
ture of the church was at a rather low 
ebb. With the counsel and co-operation 
of Rey. William Channing Brown, in Jan- 
uary, 1920, we got under way. 

We mailed four hundred church calen- 
dars every month, and four hundred ser- 
mons such as we had received from the 
Association, to business and professional 
people, and to the members of clubs, 
lodges, and social organizations, so that 
in the first six months we mailed two 
thousand, four hundred. calendars and 
sermons, and we distributed at our church 
door and in our reading-room and library 
about a thousand more sermons, making a 
total of three thousand, four hundred 
sermons. . 

The best books on our gospel and ideals 
in the library of the Women’s Alliance in 
Boston were loaned to us, and we an- 


is the place of worship of the Unitarians, who 
life under the leadership of the vigorous and eloquent missionary, 
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nounced the use of these books to our own 
people and the general public. We also 
conducted a modest campaign of publicity 
in the daily press of the city. 

Some returns are already apparent. I 
was greeted with about twenty people on 
my first Sunday here, a few more on the 
second Sunday, and then a gradual in- 
crease until the regular attendance reached 


IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Formerly the property of the United Presbyterians, this church now 


have taken a lease of 


Mr. Byrnes. 


about thirty people. Early in May new 
people began to drop in at the Sunday 
morning service and the congregation went 
up to forty, fifty, sixty, reaching seventy- 
five people the latter part of June. We 
decided to keep the church open during 
July and reap the results of our seed- 
sowing and the new interest in the cause. 
The attendance kept to about fifty people 
during July. We distributed much litera- 
ture to new people. 

The Tuesday afternoon women’s study 
class has grown from ten members to an 
enrolment in May of thirty-five women. 
The majority of these women were new 
to the movement, but they soon became 
so interested that they came to the Sun- 
day services as well. Some of them 
brought their husbands and families to 
church. 

We studied during the six months 
twenty-one of our leading Unitarian 
prophets and ministers, including Emer- 
son, Channing, Parker, Martineau, Tuck- 
erman, Clarke, Hale, Dewey, Ames, Starr 
King, Collyer, Chapin, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and Minot J..Savage. The women organ- 
ized for the coming year with a charter 
membership of thirty-five women. They 
elected Mrs. Thomas P. Byrnes, president ; 
Mrs. Thomas Dunn, vice-president; Mrs. 
John E. Hawkins, secretary; and Mrs. 
M. N. Gish, treasurer. May I say that 
nothing I have done in recent years has 
benefited me so much as this study of our 
Unitarian prophets so that I could tell 


their story and make clear the heart of 


their messages. 
The development of the movement has 
been so satisfactory that at our parish 
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meeting in early May the church congre- 
gation voted to call the missionary to be- 
come the regular pastor. 

We revived the Sunday-school and made 
a good start in it before the summer vaca- 
tion. Twenty adult people joined the 
church. We added some twelve new sub- 
scribers to the funds of the church. The 
twenty-two families which constituted the 
ehurch when I came in February has 
grown to a parish list of eighty-three 
families. 

The spirit of all the people has been 
fine, the team work has been bold and 
skilful. We have a definite programme 
for the coming church year. We shall 
develop and perfect the Sunday-school, or- 
ganize and build up a strong Laymen’s 
League, carry forward the women’s or- 
ganization along new study and work 
‘lines, and build up a popular Sunday-night 
service during the winter months. 

The following constitute our board of 
trustees: Mr. J. L. Daniel, president; Dr. 
H. H. Cloudman, secretary; Prof. W. O. 
Moore, treasurer; Mr. Ernest Hosmer, Mr. 
Milas Lasater, and Mr. James Noble. 


British Unitarians Greet Dr. Eliot 


They pay tribute to Dr. Wendte for his distin- 
guished service in the International 
Congress 
Esspx HA, Lonpon, 
August 18, 1920. 

A special meeting of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at Essex Hall on Thursday, 
August 12, to meet Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., President of the American Unitarian 
Association, for conference on the aims 
and work of the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Lib- 
erals. Mr. Percy Preston, President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair, and in opening 
the proceedings offered a very cordial wel- 
come to Dr. Eliot. There were present Dr. 
Harold Baily, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Rey. 
Carpenter, Dr. Gow, Dr. Blake Odgers, Mr. 
W. H. Drummond, Miss BE. R. Lee, Rey. 
Basil Martin, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Rev. 
H. W. Stephenson, Miss Tagart, Rey. W. G. 
Tarrant, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Tayler, Mr. 
Harold Wade, Mrs. Wooding, Mr. Howard 
Young, and Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, Sec- 
retary. 

A resolution was adopted expressing ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the devoted 
services rendered to the International 
Congress by Dr. C. W. Wendte, the retiring 
secretary. Dr. Carpenter, who moved the 
resolution, and Dr. Eliot, who seconded, 
bore eloquent testimony to the splendid 
work of Dr. Wendte, who during the past 
twenty years had guided and inspired the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. 

The resolution, adopted with unanimity, 
was as follows :— : 


That this meeting of members and friends of 
the International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals, held at Essex 
Hall, London, August 12, 1920, records its 

_ warm appreciation of the labors of the Rev. 
i Charles W. Wendte as general secretary since 
_ its formation at Boston, U.S.A., in 1900. 
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The first meeting of the Congress held in 


London in 1901, and subsequent gatherings at 
Amsterdam, Geneva, Boston, Berlin, and Paris, 
owed their success very largely to his enter- 
prise and energy. With untiring zeal he pre- 
pared the way for one assembly after another 
by personal travel and incessant correspond- 
ence with leaders of thought in many lands. 
He aided by his counsel the managers of local 
organizations ; he suggested topics and speakers 
for the conferences; 
funds toward the cost of the meetings and pub- 
lications; and to each assembly he brought a 
spirit of enthusiasm which conquered all diffi- 
culties and inspired an unfailing good-will. 


he generously provided 


This meeting assures him of its gratitude 


for his many services, and its hope that he 
may still have strength during the coming 
years to promote 
Congress by 
friends whose interest in its aims he has thus 
secured. 


the great purpose of the 
correspondence with Huropean 


Dr. Eliot gave an outline of the pro- 


gramme at the Tercentenary celebrations 


of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
which will be held at Boston, beginning 
with a religious service on Sunday, October 


38, when Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B., 


will be the preacher. The other British 
representatives who will take part in the 
proceedings are Mrs. W. Blake Odgers, 
Miss B. Rosalind Lee, B.A., Rey. Basil 
Martin, M.A., Mr. A. J. Hobson (if able 
to be present), and Rey. T. Rhondda Will- 
iams. Dr. Eliot expressed his sincere re- 
gret that Dr. Carpenter and Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, who had both been active 
advisers and workers in connection with 
the International Congress, were unable 
owing to pressure of other work to attend 
the meetings in America. The programme 
was full of interest and variety, and in- 
eluded the names of Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
Dr. Crothers, Dr. Sullivan, Mr. Charles H. 
Strong, and other leading Unitarians. 
There was every promise of a largely at- 
tended and important series of meetings. 

In regard to the International Congress, 
Dr. Eliot said that representatives from 
France, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
India, Japan, and other countries will be 
present; and opportunity will be taken to 
consider the wisest and best methods to 
adopt in order to reopen communications 
with those in all lands who are striving 
to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-opera- 
tion among them. Dr. Eliot’s declaration, 
that Unitarians simply could not afford to 
lose the large and noble vision of inter- 
national friendship made possible by the 
Congress of Religious Liberals, met with 
the warm approbation of all who were 
present. 

Dr. Carpenter, who followed, cordially 
agreed ‘with Dr. Eliot on the importance 
and value of the great meetings which had 
been held; the continuance of the Congress 
as an active organization merited the 
united and sustained support of Unitarians 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He hoped 
that a capable and energetic secretary to 


‘| sueceed Dr. Wendte would soon be dis- 


covered, and that the necessary steps 
would be taken to hold a thoroughly rep- 


resentative gathering in London in 1923. 


Rey. W. G. Tarrant was of the opinion 
that an effort to give the future meetings 
and work of the International Congress a 
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more intensive and practical application 
would not be amiss. A parliament of all 
religions was an excellent conception, but 
Unitarians and. other liberal religious 
people were too few to attempt the or- 
ganization of anything so large and far- 
reaching. But the gathering together for 
conference and encouragement of small 
groups and isolated individuals who stood 
for faith, fellowship, and freedom in re- 
ligion was necessary and commendable. 
It would be nothing short of a calamity if 
the International Congress were allowed 
to lapse: to develop and strengthen it 
should be the desire of all who care for 
liberty and progress. 

Rey. W. H. Drummond said that his ex- 
periences during the last few years had 
made him feel as he had never felt before 
the supreme importance of a religious faith 
free from the trammels of church and 
creed, and the magnificent opportunity 
that presented itself to those who had the 
courage to press forward. Wisdom and 
patience were needed to overcome the diffi- 
culties and troubles created by the war, 
and personal contact with those of like 
mind and purpose to ourselves was prob- 
ably the most effective first step to take 
in the reconciliation of a world whose 
friendships had been scattered by a cruel 
and disastrous war. We must not shrink 
from the task of redeeming the world be- 
cause it is large and we are small. He 
thought there was a noble and worthy 
place for the principles and work of the 
International Congress in the immediate 
present. 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor, president of the 
National Union of Unitarian Lay Preach- 
ers, expressed the hope that Unitarians 
would endeavor to take a sympathetic 
interest in the religious ideals of the 
younger and more progressive Moslems in 
Egypt and Palestine as well as in India. 
There was a danger to civilization and to 
human brotherhood in the attitude of mind 
too frequently adopted by Christians 
toward Moslems. He trusted that the 
International Congress would not overlook 
the desirability of enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of liberal religious laymen in the 
various countries, in addition to the excel- 
lent university professors and ministers 
of churches whose names usually occupied 
so large a place in the programmes of the 
Congress. 

Miss Tagart was convinced that only by 
sharing in the sentiments and hopes of 
people in other lands could we sustain the 
life of our churches at home. There were 
countless harvest fields of liberal religion 
in all parts of the world waiting for 
laborers with the courage and enthusiasm 
needed to become successful reapers. 

Miss 1. Rosalind Lee said that the mis- 
sion field in difficult and out-of-the-way 
places had aroused a fine spirit of conse- 
cration and adventure among young men 
and women belonging to orthodox churches, 
and she saw no reason in the nature of 
things why the Unitarian faith should 
not evoke a burning desire among our 
young people to go forth, if need be to the 
ends of the earth, to proclaim a gospel 
of truth and love and goodness to man- 
kind. Miss Lee recommended that, by way 
of preparing for the large and representa- 
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tive meetings suggested by Dr. Carpenter} and Rey. Basil Martin were appointed to | 


in 1923, a small conference be held next 
year in London, or some convenient place 
on the Continent. 

Rey. W. Copeland Bowie supported the 
proposal that an informal conference be 
held in 1921. He thought that an inter- 
national secretary resident in Wngland 
was needed in order to get into closer and 
more frequent touch with liberal religious 
people in Europe than was possible with 
a secretary whose permanent residence 
was in America. Thijs, he believed, was 
Dr. Wendte’s view, shared also by Dr. 
Eliot. The Congress had more than justi- 
fied itself. When he contrasted the almost 
complete ignorance of most English Uni- 
tarians twenty years ago of liberal relig- 
ious movements outside their own land 
with the limited amount of knowledge now 
possessed by at least a few, he felt deeply 
grateful for what the Congress had done; 
and he looked forward to future possibili- 
ties of enlightenment and sympathetic in- 
terest with confidence. The six great con- 
ferences which had been held had lifted 
us as Unitarians out of our provincialism, 
and given us a vision of a religious world 
larger in its faith and wider in its fellow- 
ship than any creed-bound church was 
capable of reaching. The foreign corre- 
spondence of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association had increased tenfold 
since the foundation of the International 
Congress in 1900. It was capable, he be- 
lieved, of limitless expansion. 

The President, Mr. Percy Preston, hav- 
ing summed up the sentiments expressed 
by the various speakers, Dr. Carpenter 
moved, Dr. Gow seconded, and it was 
unanimously resolved, to recommend the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to consider the ad- 
visability of inviting the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals to hold its 
next series of meetings in London in 1923, 
and to consider the further suggestion of 
holding a small informal conference in 
1921 by way of preparation for the meet- 
ing of the Congress two years later. 

It is understood that the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will meet early in September to 
consider this resolution, so that a com- 
munication may be forwarded to America 
in time for the meetings at Boston begin- 
ning October 3. 

Following the business associated with 
the International Congress, there was a 


brief discussion of the missionary work. 


jointly undertaken by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The work 
in Egypt, Palestine, Belgium, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Western Canada was reviewed. 
The question of rendering financial aid to 
the liberal churches in the devastated 
areas of France is at present receiving 
the attention of a representative of the 
American Unitarian Association. India, 
South Africa, Australasia, and New Zea- 
land are left to British aid alone, when 
required. Japan for many years has re- 
ceived generous assistance from America: 
a grant to an occasional theological 
student from Japan is all that England 
had provided. 

Rey. C. J. Street, Miss E. Rosalind Lee, 
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convey the cordial greetings of the Asso- 
ciation to the Tercentenary meetings and 
Congress at Boston and to express the 
hope that the deliberations would prove 
fruitful in giving renewed courage and 
hope to the friends of religious freedom 
and progress all over the world. 


At the conclusion of the business meet- 


ing, an enjoyable social hour was spent 
with Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, when tea was 
provided by Mrs. H. B. Lawford in the 
American Room, to which members of the 
Council of the Association living in or 
near London were inyited. There was an 
attendance of about sixty members of 
Committee, Council, and invited guests, 
the latter including Prof. R. J. Hutcheon 
and Mrs. Hutcheon, Meadville, Pa., Rey. 
G. Csiki, Kolozsvar, Transylvania, 
Miss Abigail A. Eliot, Boston. 


The First Contributor 


She lives in Eva, Okla., and she wants Unt- 
tartan religion to bless the world 


From Eva, Okla., with its one R. F. D., 
is a far cry to Boston, the cradle of Uni- 
tarianism, but it has remained for this 
frontier Eva to head the list as the first 
contributor toward the $3,000,000 fund 
Unitarians are seeking to extend their 
work. A contribution — unsolicited — has 
come from a woman “vyery much alone 
here on a homestead in the midst of the 
old No Man’s. Land,” anticipating by 
months the formal opening of the Cam- 
paign, set for November 11. 

Whether the khaki-clad petroleum geol- 
ogist, seeking indications of oil, considers 
the sun-baked homestead land simply a 
matter of reconnaissance maps, or whether 
it is the land of hard toil to the home- 
steaders, to Mrs. Caroline A. Henderson, 
Eva is “home” and to it she has taken 
the spirit of intellectual freedom. 

As concrete expression of her desire to 
help the Campaign Committee in its work 
of telling the story of Unitarianism and 
carry its spirit to the frontier, Mrs. Hen- 
derson enclosed $5 in the following 
letter :— 

“Some generous person has been sending 
me THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for over a 
year. I could not easily tell you how 
deeply I appreciate it nor how much I 
sympathize with the ideals of religion it 
sets forth so convincingly yet with such 
generous Christian tolerance. 

“We are very much alone here on a 
homestead in the midst of the old No 
Man’s Land, and your paper is a real 
living link with the larger world of 
thought and action from which we some- 
times seem far removed, though we are 
trying faithfully to do our own small part 
here as well as we can. 

“Tt seems to me to be the duty of truly 
liberal Christians in such surroundings to 
become identified with whatever religious 
work is being done in the community. The 
only organized work here is that of the 
United Brethren church, and we are doing 
what we can to help. 

“But I have felt that I should like to 
help just a little in your campaign for 


and’ 
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advance work. We are not able to do a 
great deal anywhere, but the. check that 
I enclose goes with hearty good-will and 
most earnest desire for the success of 
your great undertaking, not only for the 
financial part, but that the church may 
be so filled with the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity that it may indeed be a light to 
the world, perhaps being used by God to 
show unto all the other churches a ‘more 
excellent way’ to reach out and help this 
needy world.” 


By a Shoals Enthusiast 


To the Editor of Tor CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

The season at Star Island has been so 
fine that it deserves still further notice. 

The Unitarian meetings were of the 
highest order. Several projects were on 
hand for raising money. Mrs. Alma 
Faunce Smith collected four fifty-dollar 
scholarships for Shelter Neck, in memory 
of Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. Mrs. Nichols 
of Quincy, Mass., was at the head of a 
series of little fairs which realized $315.70. 
All articles were donated by lovers of the 
Shoals. This fund is for the hotel fur- 
nishings. A Shingle Fund was raised by 
the writer, to patch the roofs of cottages 
A, B, C, the church, and the wash-house. 
It amounted to $72.92. This sum was 
spent for lumber, shingles, and nails, and 
$2 in one case for labor, all others do- 
nating their work. The Candle-light Fund 
received $5. A carpenter estimated re- 
pairs urgently needed at $1,200. A sug- 
gestion was made that the chapters of the 
Laymen’s League in the churches might 
like to help this fund by giving the pro- 
ceeds of one or more entertainments dur- 
ing the winter. A gentleman from a Mas- 
sachusetts church, when he saw the 
carpenter’s estimate, said, “Our League 
will pledge the proceeds of an entertain- 
ment and will give a second one, if needed, 
for this repair fund.” Thus Cohasset leads 
for Star Island! Who will be the next? 

Never was a greater desire to help Star 
Island than in the summer of 1920. Paint 
was bought, and under the leadership of 
Rey. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen the 
guests painted the woodwork of the church 
inside and out. Others repaired books, 
furniture, lanterns, cleaned closets, re- 
laid the walls of the cemetery, set up 
tombstones. Others pledged flowers and 
vines to cover the walls, both men and 
women digging the trenches for the vines. 
There was a universal eagerness to help 
“our dear Star Island.” 

The year 1921 is the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Unitarian meetings at the 
Shoals, and the fifth anniversary of our 
ownership. ‘These facts together with the - 
unique value of Star Island to the de-. 
nominational life should lead us to make 
1921 a memorable year.. 

CAROLINE B. LAWRANCE. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


[That Unitarians may know of the 
splendid opportunities at Star Island, Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance will gladly make ap- 
pointments to speak about the Shoals be- — 
fore Alliances, for her expenses only, | 
during the winter of 1920-21.] oe, 
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‘Be not conformed 
to this world but 


be ye transformed 
by the RENEWING 
of your MIND. 


When They Were Boys 


Men have a great chance to do a wonderful 
thing which was not done for them © 


When Christy Mathewson (who is now 
an invalid in the Adirondacks) was at 
the height of his fame as pitcher of the 
New York Giants, a certain boy, an ad- 
mirer of his, was taken sick. In his 
unconscious moments the boy was con- 
tinually talking about Mathewson and 
his wonderful pitching. The boy’s condi- 
tion grew worse, though all available reme- 
dies were tried. One day the mother con- 
cluded she would write to Mathewson and 
describe the case. Presently a letter came 
back addressed to the sick boy. ‘This is 
the way it read :— 


“Dear Jim,—yYour mother tells me you 
are very sick. Now I have a baseball 
which I used the other day in a game 
with the Red Sox. As soon as you get 
well I am going to give it to you. 

Curisty MATHEWSON.” 

Jim’s mother read him the letter. At 

once there was a change; the boy began 


to get well and was soon out of danger. 


The trouble is, grown-up men are liable 
to forget the way they felt when they 
were boys; but if they will stop a moment 
and reflect, they will recall that that 
twelve-year-old who was once themselves 
had his her6é in the form of a man who 
stood to him for all that was noble and 
splendid, and all that boy asked was that 
some day he might resemble his paragon 
of goodness and greatness. 

Now the chances are more than even 
that to some boy’s fertile imagination you 
are the hero. He imitates your manner, 
your way of talking, your self-control. He 
says to himself, “I am going to try to be- 
come that sort of man, myself.” But you 
probably will not be aware he is saying 
that, for a good deal that goes on in a 
boy’s mind no one else knows about. 

Not long ago, eight thousand laymen, 
members of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, received letters reminding them 
that boys are hero-worshippers, and asking 
them to get hold of that boy of theirs. 
All this was done in connection with the 
great Unitarian Forward Movement, be- 
cause the committee is anxious to influence 
boys as well as men and women. 

More is being done for boys to-day than 
at any previous time. Many men on look- 
ing back regret that there were no Boy 
‘Scouts when they were boys. They say 


_ to themselves, We wanted to go tramping 


into unknown parts, to camp in the 
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boys are doing those things,—things every 
normal boy wants to do and ought to do; 
and they are doing them under the skilled 
guidance of competent Scoutmasters. The 
demand for these Scoutmasters far exceeds 
the supply; and after all, there is nothing 
like the personal touch, and this is es- 
pecially true where the boy is concerned. 
However busy a man may be, he is not 
too busy to adopt one boy and see to it 
that he becomes the right sort of a man. 

Now most boys do not like Sunday. It 
may as well be admitted. To speak in 
plain terms, Sunday is a dress-up, dull 
sort of day, dreaded in anticipation, 
and rejoiced over when past. Given 
proper influences the boy would welcome 
Sunday as he welcomes any other day 
which contains pleasant experiences for 
him. If his hero went to church, joined 
in the singing, and acted as though he was 
doing what he wanted to do, the boy 
would also. 

Boys are imitators; that is the way they 
develop into men. Suppose an instance. 
The man and the boy he has decided to 
adopt go trout-fishing together. The law 
says that all trout under five inches must 
be thrown back. Before acting himself, 
the boy is going to watch carefully to 
see what the man is going to do about 
that troublesome law. If he finds him 
honoring the law to the letter, his ad- 
miration for him will increase and at 
the same time a feeling of respect for law 
will become fixed in his mind. Boys de- 
mand high standards, and woe to the man 
if he is found to have feet of clay. 

Laymen, by providing boys with model 
characters, are doing a great deal for the 
improvement of American citizenship. 
The laymen’s task is not that of teacher: 
schools are giving the boys and girls of 
America training in the fundamentals of 
learning. It is not that of gymnasium 
instructor, either, or of doctor or preacher. 
His task is to remember the time when 
he was a boy, to remember his hopes and 
fears, his happy days and his dull days, 
the boys he liked and the boys he dis- 
liked; in short, to put himself back in 
that wonder-world,—to that time “when 
field and stream and every common sight 

. . did seem apparelled in celestial light, 
the glory and the freshness of a dream.” 
He will then find it easy to be some boy's 
best friend. 

Put yourself out to help that boy.” He 
likes boats. Help him build one. He 
wants to learn to swim. Teach him. He 
wants to learn how to pitch a tent and 
cook over a camp-fire. Show him the 
secret of a successful camp. He likes to 
read and to listen to musie. Direct his 
attention to the best books and the best 
songs. He wants to do what grown men 
are doing. Do not laugh at him: en- 
courage him. The ordinary, fun-loving 
boy detests work, but with a little diplo- 
macy you can disguise the work and make 
it seem play. You can get your fence 
whitewashed the way Tom Sawyer did. 

In this Campaign for developing the 
free churches there is nothing which will 
produce more satisfying results than this 
one of adopting some boy and getting him 
started right. And unless we are much 
mistaken, the man who follows the sug- 
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gestion will have one of the happiest ex- 
periences of his life. 


The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will: 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

“This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

““One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this:— 

“"The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled finance committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet’’ and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer Schoo! of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 


1920. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY desires position as 
companion in refined, cultivated family, or 
board and room with same. Highest references 
exchanged. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


WANTED, A STUDENT—Opportunity for an 
intelligent young woman to add to her resources 
by living in a refined home in the suburbs and 
giving part-time assistance in the household. 
Fondness of children essential. Address Box 
8595, Boston. 


WANTED—A live and progressive Unitarian 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a church in an 
inland town in Western Oregon. Salary, $2,000 
per year. For particulars address W. F. O., 
care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WOMAN OF EDUCATION and refinement desires 
position as companion or housekeeper in small 
family, or matron in institution. Good refer- 
ences. Address D., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for lady to 
share sunny four-room apartment in Cambridge. 
References exchanged. ‘Telephone Cambridge 
8049-M, evenings and Sunday, or consult Miss 
Brown, Lend a Hand Society, 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, daily. 
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Do We Know that We Know? 


Two things: first, the present state; and sec- 
ond, what to do about it 


We are familiar with the old Persian 
proverb which describes the man who 
knows, and knows not that he knows, as 
one who is asleep and should be wakened. 
Figuratively speaking, half the people are 
asleep all the time, and all the people are 
asleep part of the time. 

It is difficult to understand how so 
many persons can pass through life indif- 
ferent to the thrill of the day-by-day ex- 
perience. They are indifferent to the 
wonder of light, which reveals colors, pic- 
tures of land and sea, the faces of friends. 
With nothing but languid interest they 
read the world happenings of the day be- 
fore. They begin the day’s work with 
distaste and continue it under the spur of 
material need. They do not show enthusi- 
asm when they meet interesting people; 
nothing in the entire day’s experience can 
rouse them out of their torpor. And they 
return home at evening after a day which 
was as much a period of slumber as the 
night which succeeds it. If we knew the 
number of persons who are asleep in all 
but lapse of consciousness, we should be 
astounded. Hence the good sense of the 
Hastern philosophy which urges us to ap- 
proach those people “who know, and know 
not that they know,” and waken them. 

Not in human history have there been 
such stirring days as these. We look back 
on events prior to 1914 as dull, and 
ancient history. Who dreamed in 1913 
that in 1920 we should have such a story 
to tell? These are great days,—days for 
men to rouse and bestir themselves; days 
in which to live as men never have lived 
before,—and greater revelations are await- 
ing us. Get rid of that dwarfing indiffer- 
ence; free yourself from that somnolent 
state in which much is imagined but noth- 
ing done. We have. eyes with which to 
see the glories of land and sky, ears with 
which to hear expressions of love, hands 
to work, minds to comprehend. Theodore 
Roosevelt estimated that the average 
American citizen lived and died with 
more than one-half the life he might have 
lived left unlived. 

Unitarians have been asleep. The aver- 
age Unitarian parish consists of eighty 
families. After a century of existence 
there are four-hundred churches with a 
membership of eighty thousand. In the 
same length of time the Baptist denomina- 
tion in its various branches has developed 
fifty-seven thousand churches with a mem- 
bership of seven millions. Two out of 
every three Unitarian churches are hold- 
ing their own, and no more. Young men 
are not entering the divinity schools, and 
numbers of ministers are leaving the pro- 
fession to practise other pursuits. These 
ministers are not doing this, as is popu- 
larly supposed, for more lucrative offers. 
They are doing it because they are highly 
trained, active men, and they have decided 
that the average parish no longer offers 
them a man-sized job. It is idle to play 
the ostrich game of refusing to see the 
enemy of disintegration which is threaten- 
ing the vitality of Unitarianism. 
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Members of other communions declare 
quite generally that Unitarians have com- 
pleted their work and that their church 
has no future. Now we are not “putting 
the tear in our voice and the wail in our 
attitude,’ alluded to by Dr. Dieffenbach, 
in his Summer School address. The wail- 
ing of the complainer is one matter. 
Statement of fact is something entirely 
different. We state the case in order to 
apply an intelligent remedy. And every 
Unitarian sympathizer understands by this 
time that this remedy has been discovered 
and is being applied with system, intelli- 
gence, and power. If any person does not 
know this, or, kiowing, is not thrilled and 
stirred to vigorous co-operation, then he is 
asleep and should be wakened. 

Once more: some minds find it difficult 
to think big things. The killing of one 
individual is not hard to comprehend or 
exploit (frequently the public press de- 
votes much front-page space to a sensa- 
tional murder), but who among us can 
conceive what the killing of seven and one- 
half million young men in battle means? 
The fact of seven and one-half million 
human beings killed is too big for us, and 
we turn to the simpler story of the sensa- 
tional Mr. Ponzi. We have not learned 
the lessons of the war, because they over- 
taxed our mental capacity. Gigantic 
things are gaped at—and forgotten, while 
matters of small moment and passing con- 
sequence occupy our days. The story will 
never be told, because it cannot be told, of 
those battles in the Argonne Forest. The 
story will not be told, because it cannot 
be told, of the passing of the American 
Idealism of 1917. But suppose those 
stories could be told, the impression left 
on the mind would be meagre in relation 
to the reality. 

The knowledge has come from a number 
of reliable sources that America is in 
danger of a decline, due to a lack of re- 
ligious conviction in the mind of the 
average citizen; but the decline and fall 
of America is too big a thing for us to 
think, and we put aside the thought and 
live in the security of the present. 

The Interchurch World Movement, 
which promised to provide America with 
a saving religion, has collapsed. The 
various denominations have set themselves 
the task of self-development. In all the 
church campaigns, admirably as they have 
been conducted, no word of hope was 
spoken for the citizenship of America as 
the Unitarians are speaking it in their 
campaign. It is a big thing, this attempt 
on the part of eighty thousand people to 
give a nation of one hundred and ten mil- 
lions a religion to live by. Is it aston- 
ishing if some have not yet comprehended 
what it signifies? We must accustom our- 
selves to think no longer in terms of forty 
at church, thirty at Sunday-school, but in 
terms of hundreds and thousands. If this 
campaign is worth undertaking, it is worth 
undertaking in a big way. Confronted by 
the world need, with the magnificent gos- 
pel we have, how can we any longer be 
contented to circumscribe our fellowship 
with any boundaries but those of the sun- 
rise and the sunset? And after all, it is 
not what we may personally desire; the 
Unitarian gospel belongs to the nation. 
Every Unitarian and near-Unitarian is 
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summoned to evangelize his neighbor, his 
town, and his country. 

In 1825, a group of the most discerning 
minds and valiant spirits came together 


and agreed that they would found a. 


church which should give the nation a re- 
ligion in keeping with its noble tradition 
and rich promise. In the name, and with 
the devotion, of those great Americans, for 
they were Americans at the same time 
they were Unitarians, let us, faced with 
this unparalleled opportunity, awake from 
sleep and fix our attention on the magni- 
tude of the task. 

In that same Persian proverb there is a 
further phrase: “Seest thou a man who 
knows, and who knows that he knows? He 
is wise, follow him.” We know, and we 
know that we know. Actuated by this 
confidence we may at once moye out and 
possess the land. 


From Russia’s Little Grandmother 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER :— 


Catherine Breshkoysky, “the Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution,” 
who aroused so much interest during her 
recent visit to this country, is now at work 
among the orphans in Russian Carpathia. 
She was unable to re-enter Russia because 
Denikin refused her a passport. 

She writes that the peasants of Russian 
Carpathia have “clear minds and good 
hearts,” and are eager to learn, but are ut- 
terly destitute. She has started an orphan- 
age at Uzhorod, and begs her friends in 
America to send clothing, paper, pencils, 
pens and ink, slates, maps, scissors, knives 
and other tools, playthings, materials to 
be made up by the children, paints and 
brushes, and instructive pictures. She 
says :— 

“Clothes for children are indispensable. 
Coarse and second-hand garments would 
do, for they are naked, and the winter 
begins in November, and in autumn we 
have rain. Send all-you can get to A. A. 
Beskida, President of the School Fund, 
Uzhorod, Karpato Russ, Czechoslovakia. 
We shall be grateful for every donation to 
our naked and hungry, ignorant, but very 
capable children. It will be such a de- 
light to see them rationally. occupied, 
working with their minds and hands, in- 
stead of wandering from door to door, im- 
ploring a bit of coarse bread or a cold 
potato, and never learning anything! 

“Their country is beautiful and rich, but 
it will take two or three years before these 
poor people will be able to look out for 
themselves. Do not accuse us, dear Ameri- 
cans! You are living in much better con- 
ditions. Nobody has trampled down your 
soil, nobody has robbed you of your 
property.” 

Any one who cannot easily pack cloth- 
ing, ete, to go abroad, may send it to 
Mrs. §8. Hleanor Gregg, 3 Monadnock 
Street, Boston 25, Mass., to be forwarded. 


Auice STONE BLACKWELL. 
CHILMARK, MASS. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. Tees 


- 
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The Busiest People 


The busiest people in the office this 
week are the keepers of the mailing list. 
They have a lively time of it with the 
changes of hundreds of addresses from 
summer homes to winter homes. The va- 
cation season is waning, and by October 
1 virtually every paper will be going 
its wonted way. 

We want to tell our friends they are 
a very careful constituency. We under- 
stand why they prosper. They do things 
right. It is uncommon to find a forget- 
ful or half-done instance in connection 
with this exceedingly painstaking divi- 
sion of the Circulation Department. 

The addresses of subscribers are all 
printed on long pages. There are three 
columns of names to each sheet. An 
average of 250 names.fills a page. The 
pages are bound together in a fresh 
book weekly. They are arranged geo- 
graphically. For example, Prof. Will- 
iam H. Smith sends a card saying he is 
leaving Tamworth, N.H., on August 28, 
and will return to his home, 1342 Illi- 
nois Avenue, Urbana, Ill. He says, 
“Please change THE REcISTER beginning 
with the issue of September 2.” If the 


office has a full week’s notice, it can do 


it even in the busiest season. 

The process is simple. The clerk 
turns to New Hampshire in the mailing 
list for September 2. She comes to the 
“T’s.” She marks out the summer ad- 
dress of Professor Smith. Then she 
turns to Illinois, and coming well down 
the list to Urbana, she places the name 
of Professor Smith, with careful ad- 
dress, on the margin of the page, indi- 
cating by a long line to the proper 
alphabetical place just where his name 
is to be inserted among the other 
Urbana subscribers. This task has been 
done many times this week. 

The whole list goes early to the 
printer. The proofs of the changes 
must be read and corrected, and the 
revised list, finally printed, is sent to 
the mailing room, where the whole book, 
running into many large pages, is cut ac- 
curately into the thousands of individual 
addresses that are usually pasted right 
above the Pleasantries. Rarely do these 
“stickers” come off, and rarely are they 
wrong. For that thank the young 
women of the mailing division, and the 
printers, and the post office, and the 
religion that goes into the work. For 
religion is Service. 

THe CrrcutaTion MANAGER. 


News of the Young People 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors held August 13 it was voted that 
the Field Secretary be sent to work in the 
Middle West for three months. A part- 


’ time office secretary will be employed dur- 


ing the Field Secretary’s absence. It was 
also voted that $100 be sent to Lincoln, 
Neb., for student work at the University, 
in answer to a strong appeal from the 
minister. The week of January 23 will 
be known as Young People’s Week, with 
varied young people’s activities in progress 
during the period. A course of training 
for people as leaders in young people’s 
work will be planned for the fall and if 
possible given in connection with Tucker- 
man School. 

Mrs. Charles Thompson, newly ap- 
pointed Field Secretary of the Young 
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People’s Religious Union on the Pacific 
Coast, writes that she has already been 
at work three weeks. With the help of 
two girls from the Channing Club of Berke- 
ley, Calif., they have gone over the uni- 
versity records for the past two years, 
securing the names of all young men 
and women who have registered as Uni- 
tarians and those not affiliated with any 
church. A letter is being sent out to all 
such students inviting them to attend the 
opening meeting of the Channing Club. 
Mrs. Thompson says, “Every one who 
hears of our new venture here is most in- 
terested, and all seem anxious to help 
make our new enterprise a success.” 


Announcement 


Rey. Orville B. Swift, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted August 14, 1920. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


Personals 


Rey. Sydney B. Snow and Mr. Edward 
B. Witte of the Hungarian Relief Commis- 
sion have arrived in Boston. Rey. Joel H. 
Metcalf remains in Europe, where he will 
spend the rest of the summer with his 
family. 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond, at present 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Somerville, Mass., has been called as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
New Orleans, La., to take the place of 
Rey. George Kent, resigned. Mr. Drum- 
mond will take charge October 1. © 


Among the promotions of chaplains to 
higher grades in the army, as a result of 
recent legislation, is that of Chaplain 
‘George D. Rice, a Unitarian minister, who 
has been advanced from the rank of 
major, after more than twenty-one years 
of service, to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. The new legislation became a law 
July 1, 1920, and provides for one hundred 
and forty additional chaplains. The Act 
authorizes one chaplain for every twelve 
hundred men. Hereafter chaplains will 
enter the service as first lieutenants; after 
five years’ service they will be promoted 


|to captain; after fourteen years’ service, 


to major; and after twenty years’ service, 
to lieutenant-colonel. After reaching the 
age of sixty-four years, chaplains will be 
retired from active service on _ three- 
quarters pay, like other officers. Chaplain 
Rice is now on duty at Fort Miley, Calif., 
and will be retired this fall. 


Transylvanian Fund 


Previously acknowledged........... $42,952.99 
Mime Mer. Verrill . <5: eunonata<taete 10.00 
Unity Church, St. Cloud, Minn...... 20.00 


First Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, 


WEN CHa hers ate 2: 2: 0ca,'«\Chciskele eens tate) 12.00 
Rey. and Mrs. George D. Latimer... 20.00 
Missy pimiily: Gray <2 c,. <\emberete stele scene 5.00 

$43,019.99 


Flagpoles for Memorials 
A flagpole with a marble base stands in 
Washington Square, New York, in honor of 
the soldiers and sailors of that neighbor- 
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hood who gave their lives in the World 
War. Art experts say that, in monu- 
ments especially, simplicity should be the 
chief aim. In our national capital, the 
Washington Monument—a plain marble 
obelisk pointing to the sky—is, the critics 
say, the finest monument in the United 
States. 

In a lesser degree, why does not a sim- 
ple, durable flagpole have the same fitness 
of design? With the flag for which they 
died as part of the memorial, what more 
fitting tribute could be paid to the fighting 
sons whom every city wishes to honor? 


_ 


OBSERVE CENTENARY 
Lecturer open for some engagements. Subject, 
“The Pilgrims’ Legacy.” Boost your church 
or club with vital programme! Write to-day. 
eee The Puritan Lectures, Box 93, York, 
a. 


Deaths 


RICH.—In Belmont, 


Mass., September 5, 


Harriet Louisa Allan, widow of Rey. A. Judson 
Rich, in her eighty-fourth year. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


$10 per Share 
New England Minerals Co, 


No Bonds No Preferred 


Better Mica is found in New England 
than anywhere else in America. The 
mines have been worked since 1805. 

This company produces Mica by quarry 
methods and works it into sheets and 
finely ground products. It owns its own 
water power, factories and quarries. 

Electricity has made Mica a necessity. 
It is the only perfectinsulation. The manu- 


facture of tires also requires much Mica. 
Our other offerings have been largely 


conservative bonds or preferred stocks, 
So we offer this stock as an excellent 
business risk rather than an investment. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 
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[ PLEASANTRIES _| 


Judge (to witness) : “Why didn’t you go 
to the help of the defendant in the fight?” 
Witness: “I didn’t know which was going 
to be the defendant.”—Boston Transcript. 


Lady of the House: “You say you 


haven’t had anything to eat to-day?’ 
Tramp: “Lady, the only thing I’ve swal- 
lowed to-day is an insult.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


The doctor’s small son was entertaining 
a friend in his father’s office, and they 
were looking with awed admiration at 
the articulated skeleton in the closet. 
“Where did he get it?’ asked the small 
guest in a whisper. “Oh, he’s had it a 
long time. I guess maybe that’s his first 
patient !”-—Life. 


An absent-minded English bishop could 
not produce his ticket for the railway 
collector. “Never mind, my lord,” said the 
conductor; “it’s all right anyway whether 
you find it or not.’”’ “Oh, no, it isn’t!” said 
the bishop, turning out his pockets. “I 
must find that ticket. I want. to know 
where I am going.” 


It was after the evening service, and a 
brilliantly lighted car was at the church 
door. As it drove away into ihe night, 
with its pious and sprightly load, poor 
little Cherry-blossom, recalling Wlijah and 
the Fiery Van, said to her mother: “S’pose 
they’re going up to Heaven. How is it, 
mummy, we never get asked there?’ Then 
sadly, after a pause, “S’pose God only 
likes people in best clothes!’—London 
Morning Post. 


The small boy’s parents had distinct 
ideas of discipline. The walls of the 
sitting-room were lined with tracts, and 
the cane was always kept behind “Love 
one another.” One day everything went 
wrong, and the little boy was whipped 
eight times. After the eighth caning he 
said, between his sobs, “D-d-don’t you 
think it’s t-time ‘to take the cane from he- 
hind ‘L-love one another’ and put it be- 
hind ‘I n-n-need Thee every hour’?’— 
Tit-Bits. 


A minister, having noticed the presence 
of the famous Robert Hall at a service 
he was conducting, indulged in some flights 
of oratory rather higher than his accus- 
tomed level. At the close of the service 
he sought his celebrated visitor, and asked 
his opinion of the sermon. “Did any 
particular passage please you, Mr. Hall?” 
“Yes,” was the prompt reply; “your pas- 
sage from the pulpit to the vestry gave 
me the greatest satisfaction.”—Ohristian 
Life. 


In Bishop Lambuth’s recent book on 
medical missions there are two letters re- 
lating to the work, from India, written 
by natives. One is to a woman physician 
of a mission: “Dear She: My wife has re- 
turned from your hospital cured. Provided 
males are allowed in your bungalow, I 
would like to do you the honor of pre- 
senting myself there this afternoon. But 
I will not try to repay you; vengeance be- 
longeth to God.’ The other follows: 
‘Dear and Fair Madam: I have much 
pleasure to inform you that my dearly 
unfortunate wife will be no longer under 
your kind treatment, she haying left this 
world for the other on the night of the 
27th ultimo. For your help in this matter 
I shall ever remain grateful. Yours rey- 
erently.’—New York Christian Advocate. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
ean pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenkin Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY wma tts rors 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBscRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 
Sample Copies Free 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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